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With hardly enough wind to lift her parachute spinnaker “Endeavour” ghosts along on the long run home in the first race 


The Fifteenth Match for the America’s Cup 


By HERBERT L. STONE 


N SPITE of the fact that the white-hulled defender 
Rainbow won the fifteenth match for the defense of the 
America’s Cup with four victories to two for the British 

challenger, staging a game uphill fight after the Endeavour 
had beaten her handsomely in the first two encounters, the 
series ended without the sense of elation usual to such oc- 
casions, but rather with a feeling of tension and acrimony 
that has not been felt since 1895, but which, alas, has been 
all too prevalent in the history of the 83-year-old piece of 
early Victorian silverware. So pronounced was this that the 
whistles that greeted the defender as she crossed the finish 
line in the final race, all but hidden under an enormous, 
bulging parachute spinnaker, were but a feeble echo of the 
din that has met successful defenders of the past; while the 
blue challenger, overhauling her rapidly and only 55 seconds 
astern, failed to get the spontaneous reception usually 
accorded the loser. Both of the yachts were flying red 
protest flags on their shrouds and their crews did not line 
up to give the customary hearty cheer for their gallant op- 
ponents as they ranged alongside after the race. Altogether 
it was a somewhat disillusioned crowd of spectators that 
headed back to port on the dwindled fleet of sightseeing 
vessels — all that was left of the large and enthusiastic 
gathering of ten days before. “‘It’s all over but the protest- 
ing,’’ was the thought to which everyone was giving tongue. 

The chief reason for this, of course, was the incident of 
the protest in the fourth race, which was disposed of by the 


race committee on a technicality rather than on its merit, 
a procedure which apparently satisfied but few, although it 
is doubtful if any other method of solution would have 
created less heated feeling. But, in addition to this, was the 
sense, as the series went on, that the faster yacht was being 
robbed of her chances of taking the cup back to England by 
mistakes in judgment and in handling, and the sympathies 
of the crowd were almost entirely with Endeavour. 

But in yacht racing, handling and skill play, perhaps, a 
greater part in winning than design, and we were treated to 
a superb example of a slower boat manned by a more ex- 
perienced skipper and smarter crew beating a faster boat 
not so well sailed. It was a great fight that Harold 8. Van- 
derbilt, Sherman Hoyt, Jack Parkinson, Frank Paine and 
Rainbow’s fast working crew put up, after two straight de- 
feats and what looked like a sure defeat in the third contest, 
when the race was two-thirds sailed. Anyone who can down 
this combination in a match race must needs be a past 
master at the art of yacht racing. And this the challenger’s 
skipper did not prove himself to be. Yachtsmen who watched 
the contest throughout the eleven days that it took to 
sail the six races would have had greater appreciation of the 
remarkable fight the defender put up if they had not felt 
so much sympathy for the gallant yacht whose chances were 
thrown away, time after time, by errors of judgment or 
lapses in sailing tactics. 

In saying this we must not lose sight of the fact that 
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Rainbow herself is no mean adversary. She was at the peak 
of form, as was her crew, and a vastly better craft than 
she was in midsummer or in the final series against Yankee. 
Perhaps the two tons more ballast she added during the 
series (allowable under the rules) helped her. At any rate, 
she seemed to go better for it. Or perhaps it was due to the 
fighting pitch to which her crew was aroused after two 
straight defeats. But the consensus of opinion is that 
Endeavour was the faster craft, faster than any other Class 
J boat in existence. She might have won the cup in four 
straight races, and those of us who saw her sail when she 
was given her head would not have been surprised. 

After winning the first two on her merits, during the sail- 
ing of which Sopwith handled her excellently, Endeavour 
should have taken the third “hands down” after leading 
Rainbow to the outer mark, by nearly a mile in distance and 
by 6 minutes 39 seconds in time, only to throw it all away 
by four unnecessary and useless tacks. The fourth race 
Endeavour might well have taken after she wrested the 
lead from Rainbow on the weather leg and turned the first 
mark with a 23-second lead had she only held up and cov- 
ered the defender on the reach. But in one false move this 
chance was thrown away. The fifth race was all Rainbow’s, 
but again, in the sixth encounter, Endeavour worked out a 
commanding lead in the first ten-mile reach, only to have 
her skipper chuck it on the next ten-mile beat when he 
failed to observe two of the cardinal principles of yacht 
racing. It was heartbreaking to watch. 

Never had a series started with better feeling or on a 
higher note of sportsmanship. Gerard Lambert placed “the 
old lady” Vanitie at Sopwith’s disposal for tuning up pur- 
poses. He loaned him a Genoa jib to fill a need that En- 
deavour’s skipper had not foreseen. The public was strongly 
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partisan in his behalf, and the New York Yacht Club had 
made every endeavor to see that the conditions of the match 
removed every handicap a stranger had to face. Seldom 
has a series produced as much bickering and acrimony. 
And all on account of the protest, belatedly made and for 
that reason denied a hearing. But it must be borne in 
mind, no matter how one feels the protest should have 
been handled, that it and the committee’s decision were not 
the cause of Endeavour’s defeat. She was beaten by throw- 
ing away her chances, and by superior skill on the defender’s 
deck. Even partisans who watched the race admit this. 

To do Mr. Sopwith justice, however, he sailed his boat 
brilliantly at times. He managed to take three, and perhaps 
four of the starts from Skipper Vanderbilt, and the latter is 
no slouch when it comes to starts, as most of you know. 
In the two races Endeavour won, Sopwith handled his yacht 
as well as one could ask, and after getting the jump on his 
adversary, he met the latter’s every move like a veteran. 
But he always had a tendency to pinch Endeavour too much 
on the wind, and he would often have her nearly half a 
point higher than Rainbow, while the latter, with a rap full, 
was footing out and making tracks for the mark. When 
Endeavour was given her head, Rainbow seldom seemed 
able to hold the flying blue cutter, and once or twice En- 
deavour walked through the defender’s lee when Sopwith 
had to wipe her off to free his wind. Vanderbilt made good 
use of this knowledge, especially in the last race of the series, 
when, coming from behind, he gained nearly four minutes 
on a ten-mile beat to windward when he induced Sopwith 
to let Rainbow split tacks with him. 

Although the six races are described in much detail by 
Alfred Loomis, it might, perhaps, be worth while touching 
upon the high spots of some of the races just to sink home 
the points we have mentioned 
covering the handling of the 
two yachts. 

The first attempt at a race, on 
September 15th, ended with no 
race because of lack of wind to 
complete the 30-mile course in 
the time limit of five and one- 
half hours. Sopwith was lucky 
in this, for Rainbow had a long 
lead and failed to finish only 
by some seven or eight minutes. 
The next attempt was better, 
and in a moderate SSE wind 
and tumble of sea Endeavour 
gave a fine exhibition of speed 
off the wind. She was off to a 
good start, after trouble getting 
her mainsail set, and while she 
was over first, Rainbow was 
to windward and soon drew 
out far enough ahead to come 
about and cross the challenger. 
Only then did Sopwith give 
his boat her head, and she 


“Rainbow” takes “Greta 
Garbo,” her double- 
clewed jib, for an airing. 
This new sail, first used 
abroad by the challenger, 
bids fair to become 
popular for racing craft 
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**Endeavour”’ is the 
handsomest yacht that 
has come in quest of the 
America’s Cup. She is 
also much the fastest. 
Even at speed she slips 
through the water with 
surprisingly little fuss 


walked through Rainbow’s lee, 
but not until Vanderbilt had 
made her overstand the mark. 
But once around, Endeavour 
worked out a bit to windward 
of the defender, set her huge 
spinnaker ventilated with some 
half dozen “port holes” to 
let dead air out, and inside of 
ten minutes she had passed the 
defender, which made only a 
feeble attempt to luff her out 
due to a broken spinnaker 
boom cup. She then proceeded 
to give an exhibition of her 
wonderful running abilities. 

The second race showed us 
Endeavour walking through 
Rainbow’s lee like nobody’s 
business at the start when 
Sopwith had his boat going 
fast while Vanderbilt had luffed 
to kill time before the gun. 
Once ahead about four lengths, 
it looked as if a tow line were 
stretched between the two 
boats for the ten-mile reach, 
so evenly did they sail on this point. In this race Sopwith 
was at his best, and kept Vanderbilt covered cleverly 
throughout the windward leg, although many persons won- 
dered why the latter, with his more experienced crew, did 
not try more than the two half-hearted short tacks he made 
to get clear. This race showed much smarter handling of 
sails by Endeavour’s crew. 

The third meeting again brought out Endeavour’s re- 
markable running abilities. After taking the start, and set- 
ting her big spinnaker, greater in area than Rainbow’s, she 
outran the American yacht all the way to the mark, showing 
a gain of 6 minutes and 39 seconds. Once around, and with 
Genoa set, it looked as if it was all over. But after about 
five miles she ran into a soft spot, and as Rainbow came 
up fast, and slightly to windward of the Briton’s wake, as 
the wind had freed — a fact that Sopwith did not seem to 
realize — Endeavour’s skipper became panicky, put his 
boat about to cover instead of merely heading up, which he 
could have done, and while he crossed Rainbow, he came 
about too late in the light air, and the defender slipped by. 
Even then, it was not too late to mend matters, but with 
both boats able to lay the mark, he again took another hitch 
to windward. In all, he made four tacks on a leg which 
Rainbow sailed in one board. 

It was the fourth race that caused the ruction. It came 
about in this way. Endeavour had worked out a lead of 23 
seconds at the first (windward) mark, which both had to 
tack to fetch. Instead of holding a bit high on the next leg, 
a reach, to cover Rainbow, Sopwith wiped his boat off around 
the buoy while he changed to a Genoa jib, until we all 
thought he had mistaken the course and was going back 
home. Right there he threw away his advantage. As Rain- 
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bow drove past him Sopwith realized his danger, brought his 
boat back to her course and started to luff Rainbow, by 
now right up with her. He claims that Vanderbilt did not 
meet the luff and he was forced to bear off again to prevent 
a collision. How close the two boats really were has not 
been established, but when Endeavour bore off there was, 
perhaps, 50 feet of open water between them, as it looked 
to me. After bearing off he kept on for. the mark, and did 
not hoist a protest flag until nearing the finish on the next 
leg. It looked as though his decision to protest had not been 
made promptly, but this, of course, may not have been 
the case. 

In sending his written protest he coupled it with an alleged 
infringement of the rules by Rainbow at the start. The com- 
mittee finally ruled that as he had not hoisted his protest 
flag promptly, or until some three hours after the alleged 
first foul, that he had not complied strictly with Rule 45, 
on protests, which states that ‘‘a yacht having cause to 
protest another yacht for infringement of these rules occur- 
ring during a race must promptly display code flag B and 
keep such flag flying until she has finished the race —.” 
It was on these grounds that the race committee, undoubt- 
edly acting on its best judgment, refused to consider the 
protest. In the face of what was sure to be conflicting testi- 
mony, with the real facts impossible to determine, perhaps 
they took the best way out. But in doing so they, in fact, 
denied the challenger a hearing — and not to hear the claim 
of one who feels himself aggrieved rankles, perhaps, more 
than losing the case in court. At least, that is the way Mr. 
Sopwith and many others seem to look at it. From this 
moment on the series was marked by a bitterness that dissi- 
pated the harmony of the early races. 
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T. O. M. Sopwith taking the challenger to wind- 
ward. Right. “Endeavour” before the wind, with 
“Annie Oakley,” her ventilated spinnaker, set 


To sum up, the better sailed yacht won. Vanderbilt’s 
organization made use, in time of need, of the ability of any 
of his afterguard. Sherman Hoyt and Jack Parkinson were 
called upon not only for advice but to sail the Rainbow as 
well. Frank Paine, from the rival Yankee, was called upon. 
On Endeavour, as far as we can learn, one man carried the 
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whole burden all the time. And that man was one whose ex- 
perience in yacht racing has been limited to a comparatively 
few years. During the series it can truthfully be said that ev- 
ery one made mistakes but Charles E. Nicholson — and 
he designed Endeavour, the best yacht that has ever come 
in quest of the America’s Cup. 


How the Races Were Sailed 


By ALFRED F. LOOMIS 


‘N SIZING up Endeavour’s chances to lift the Cup, 
Weston Martyr, writing recently in YAcHTING, re- 
marked that his fellow Englishmen knew the impor- 

tance of saving feet in a yacht race, but that they had yet 
to learn the necessity of saving inches. That proves to be a 
sage remark. There were times in the first two completed 
races of the Cup series: when it seemed that Charles E. 
Nicholson, designer of Endeavour, had imparted sufficient 
speed to his blue-hulled beauty to overcome inexperience 
in her management. But in those days Skipper Stone im- 
parted to me another word of wisdom. The balance of speed 
was so slight, said he, that one mistake in any race would 
be enough to toss victory the other way. And in the last 
four races, all won by Rainbow, the mistakes cropped up. 
Not inches but thousands of yards were thrown away by 
Mr. T. O. M. Sopwith, Endeavour’s owner, and the sum of 
them all is that the America’s Cup remains on these shores. 
After a “‘no contest” race on Saturday, September 15th, 


the series began on Monday on the America’s Cup course off 
Newport. The wind was out of the south southeast, blowing 
from 16 down to 12 miles an hour, and the course was 15 
miles to windward and return. Endeavour towed out to the 
committee boat, Wilhelmina, at the starting buoy nine miles 
southeast of Brenton Reef Lightvessel, and in the attempt 
to hook her mainsail head aloft in the contrivance provided 
for that purpose, a seaman sent aloft in a boatswain’s chair 
was knocked unconscious. The committee ordered a 15- 
minute postponement, an act of sportsmanship which 
merits and has received wide acclaim, for without the delay 
Endeavour would have lost the race. She won it. Despite 
the disrupting effects of the accident on board, Sopwith took 
the start from Harold S. Vanderbilt, sailing Rainbow, both 
crossing on the starboard tack, Endeavour a length or so 
ahead with Rainbow on her weather quarter. Rainbow tacked 
and Endeavour followed suit. On this first long tack in a 
breeze of wind we had our first opportunity to see what the 
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challenger would do. She was starved. Rainbow, sailing full, 
was soon able to cross her bow and tacked on her. The mo- 
ment was not long delayed in which Endeavour was obliged 
to tack, and, Rainbow quickly covering, both stood to the 
eastward on a long leg. Rainbow finally tacked for the 
mark, and Endeavour followed when her wind was entirely 
clear. She was given her head for the first time and ate up 
the remaining distance to the buoy with such gusto that 
she rounded only 18 seconds behind the flying Rainbow. 
Rainbow got up her parachute for the run home within 
five minutes of rounding, but the challenger was at least 
two minutes longer in the process, and from the bridge of 
the Coast Guard cutter Modoc I saw her pole shoved out to 
starboard and slacked away forward before Endeavour 
finally got down to business. Once her spinnaker was draw- 
ing, however, she rapidly overtook Rainbow and assumed 
the lead. Trouble now developed on Rainbow — the star- 
board spinnaker pole cup let go — and Vanderbilt pursued 
the only tactics left open to him. What he did was also the 
proper procedure for a losing boat. Rainbow doused her 
spinnaker, set a balloon jib, followed later by a small spin- 
naker, and tacked down wind. When, five miles from the 
finish, Rainbow jibed over and sailed a course to converge 
with Endeavour, ploughing steadily home, the defender was 
seen to have lost materially by her maneuver. On setting 
her parachute to port, Rainbow picked up — especially 
when Endeavour’s jibe cost her valuable distance in sheeting 
down the Genoa jib. But the finish line was too close by 
this time and Rainbow lost by 2 minutes 9 seconds. 
Tuesday was another day of high endeavor for the chal- 
lenger. Although Rainbow crossed in the lead, sailing the 
starboard tack for the first leg of a 30-mile triangle, she 
had so little headway that Endeavour reached through her 
lee, practically clinching hér second victory in the first 35 
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seconds. The wind was at northwest, about 14 knots in the 
early part, but lightening toward the finish. Having gained 
her lead, Endeavour held it to the first mark, which she 
rounded with a lead of 16 seconds. Rainbow followed, with 
Endeavour ready to camp on her wind, and under quadri- 
lateral jibs and staysails the two yachts beat for the second 
mark, a shift in the wind making it a long and a short 
board. In this leg the Briton revealed again his tendency to 
pinch his boat, but her ability was such that she rounded 
for the reach home with a greatly increased lead of 1 minute 
31 seconds. Rainbow could not catch her in the final reach, 
though she closed up, but both sloops finished inside the 
record for a triangular course established by Enterprise 
four years ago. Endeavour’s time was 3 hours 9 minutes 
1 second. 

Thus, in breezes averaging 15 knots, Endeavour not only 
broke a Cup race record, but performed a feat never before 
accomplished by a challenger. On sheer sailing merit she 
took two straight races from the defender. 

On Thursday, the third race was intended to be a leeward 
and windward one, but with the wind shifting from north- 
east by east at the start to south of east at the finish, it 
became a run and a close reach. Sopwith again got the better 
of the start, and so vastly improved his position in the 
parachute run to the mark that he reached it 6 minutes 39 
seconds in the lead. His parachute came in and a reaching 
jib (the Genoa) was set (Rainbow had set a ballooner on the 
outward leg without improvement to her speed) and the 
race seemed in the bag. But in a moment of inadvertence, 
bad luck, or bad judgment, Sopwith found his lead men- 
aced nearly halfway home when he ran into a soft spot. 
Although he could then lay the finish line he tacked from 
starboard to port to cover Vanderbilt. The wind shifting 
simultaneously, he actually headed away from home. He 


Left. The British cutter leading the defender in 
the first race. Below. Harold S. Vanderbilt at the 
wheel of “Rainbow” 
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Jogging along off Newport, Mr. T. O. M. Sopwith gets 
a look at “Rainbow.” Notice the challenger’s “Park 
Avenue” boom 


Below. Setting the mainsail on “Endeavour,” an “all 
hands” job. Right. One of the neat deck winches 


Lower right. Hard on the wind, with the crew stretched 
on deck to windward 
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Aboard a Cup Yacht 


In the Day’s Work on 


Challenger and Defender 


sae 
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Winches, manually operated, do the main part of the 

heavy hauling. Above. Prof. Zenas Bliss looks on from 

his navigator’s cockpit while “Rainbow’s” men heave 
on winch handles or hold the turn on the drum 















Above. Skipper Vanderbilt casts an eye aloft as he feels 
the tension on a halliard while the mate clears the 
weather jib sheet 


Left. The parachute spinnaker bellies out like the gas 
bag of a stratosphere balloon as the wind freshens 


Right. The deck of the defender, with a good view of the 
celebrated “rubber” boom with its struts and stays 
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tacked again as Vanderbilt slipped through, 
losing much headway in the light breeze. He 
came about again to port in a frantic effort to 
find a better wind, and once more came about. 
More than a minute was lost in each tack. 
Rainbow won by 3 minutes 26 seconds. 
For Endeavour it was a race thrown away. 

Thereupon ensued a lay day. Endeavour 
had come to this country with only one Genoa 
jib, and that an Orphan Annie in Sopwith’s 
regard, She had borrowed one from Gerard 
Lambert’s Vanitie, and this had torn on the 
previous day. She requested a day in which 
to have a new one made. She swapped it for 
luck, as events proved. 

For on the fourth day of racing, Saturday, 
September 22nd, Rainbow won again. It is a 
pity that this, the race that tied the score, 
could not have been sailed without a protest 
flag tardily displayed in Endeavour’s rigging 
when she was losing. It is a further pity that 
the committee, sitting on the protest, saw fit 
to disallow it on the technical finding that the 
flag was not displayed “promptly” after the 
alleged fouls occurred. When St. Paul became 
a man he put away childish things. 

In this, the fourth race, the course was a 
triangle, the first leg being a beat to eastward, 
in a 12-knoet breeze. Vanderbilt got the start 
by a maneuver in which he jibed to the port 
tack on top of Sopwith and covered Endeavour 
until the line was crossed. The two sloops 
sailed the port tack for 32 minutes, when 
Endeavour came about to try to work clear. 
Rainbow covered and Endeavour went back to 
the port tack, Rainbow again sitting on top of 
her. Five minutes later Rainbow tacked to 
starboard to lay the first buoy. Endeavour 
carried on until her wind was entirely clear, 
then came about and began rapidly to over- 
take the defender, Rainbow substituting a 
Genoa for quadrilateral jib and jumbo in a vain 
attempt to stay ahead. One more short tack 
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**Rainbow’s’’ famous 
“rubber” boom which 
can be bent mechanically 
to get thegorrect draft in 
the foot of the mainsail. 
The two bell-shaped ob- 
jects on the mast are the 
sockets for the spinnaker 
boom 


Below are the forecastle 
of “Endeavour” with 
light sails on deck and 
transom, and “Rain- 
bow’s” main saloon with 
the navigator’s cockpit 
against the bulkhead 
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was necessary for both yachts to round the buoy, and here 
Endeavour was 23 seconds in the lead. Immediately Sopwith 
threw the race away. Instead of holding up and establishing 
his position, he bore sharply off while breaking out a Genoa, 
and allowed Vanderbilt to get the weather berth. Endeavour 
executed a sharp luff, to which Rainbow did not respond, 
fell away again, and then laid a reaching course for the 
mark. In the unanswered luff lay the grounds for the other 
part of the challenger’s protest. The remaining legs were 
reaches, Rainbow jibing first around the second mark, a 
minute in the lead, and finishing with an increased advan- 
tage of 1 minute 15 seconds. Before this race Vanderbilt 
had put in two tons more of ballast and had secured 
the services of Frank Paine, designer of Yankee, as a mem- 
ber of Rainbow’s afterguard. Both additions seemed to help. 

Sunday intervened and on Monday Rainbow won again, 
making it three to two. This day the wind was northeast 
by north, blowing from 18 miles up to 20 and down to 14 
or so, and the course was leeward 15 miles and return. Sop- 
with lost the start for the second time and was long delayed 
in getting up his enormous ventilated spinnaker, which fouled 
near the head. Leading by several hundred yards when half- 
way to the mark, Rainbow’s parachute began to tear at the 
foot and was lowered. This seemed like Endeavour’s oppor- 
tunity. But while Rainbow was bare of sail forward of the 
mast, the wind shifted, she jibed expeditiously and again got 
the jump on the challenger, which, meanwhile, carried her 
boom to port too long and sailed high, away from the turn- 
ing mark, adding distance to her run. Both sloops jibed wide 
of the yacht Winchester, emergency mark boat, Rainbow 
4 minutes 38 seconds in the lead. On the homeward beat 
Endeavour engaged in a tacking duel with Rainbow and it 
was observed for the first time that the challenger, despite 
the handicap of a green crew and low-geared winches, was 
as quick in stays as the defender, each taking about 20 
seconds from full to full. Tacking ten times to Rainbow’s 
twelve, Endeavour picked up 47 seconds in 15 miles, but 
lost the race by 1 second more than 4 minutes. 

Tuesday, the 25th of September, concluded the longest 
and one of the bitterest series in the history of America’s 
Cup racing. Vanderbilt protested Sopwith before the start, 
and both boats crossed with the explosive “powder rag” 
in the rigging. As Rainbow was the boat to win, Vanderbilt 
did not press his protest, while Sopwith withdrew his on 
the score that he had got the better of the start. The wind 
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was northeast, at 9 to 11 miles, and the course was triangular, 
the turns being made to port. In the port tack reach to the 
first mark Sopwith maintained his early advantage, at one 
time forcing both yachts into so sharp a luff that their 
Genoa jibs were aback. He rounded with a lead of 1 minute 
8 seconds, without shifting to double head rig, despite the 
example set by Rainbow. The latter snapped about the 
mark and tacked to starboard. Endeavour covered. Vander- 
bilt went back to the port tack — and Sopwith let him 
get away. 

When Rainbow finally tacked again she was two miles 
or more to windward of the challenger. When the latter 
came about, some 40 minutes later, having belatedly shifted 
from Genoa to double head rig, it was apparent that she 
had thrown away not seconds but the America’s Cup by 
splitting tacks. She passed under Rainbow’s stern, the de- 
fender tacked to weather of her, and tacked again for the 
mark, which she rounded on the starboard tack 2 minutes 
47 seconds in the lead. Spinnakers were set to starboard 
(Endeavour’s hung partly in stops for three minutes) and 
on the 10-mile run for the finish the race began again. 
The challenger ate up all but a hundred yards of the half 
mile she lost on the windward leg, and crossed 55 seconds 
behind the fifteenth successful defender of the Cup. On 
this last race of a four-to-two series, Endeavour had proved her 
superiority in reaching and running, but Sopwith had lost to 
Vanderbilt on another essential to match racing — headwork. 


Summary and Times at All Marks. Courses 30 Miles 


First Second 
Yacht Start Mark Lead Mark Lead Finish Lead 

September 17. Course windward and leeward, wind S.S.E., moderate 
Endeavour 11:55 1:59:43 3:38:44 2m. 9s. 
Rainbow 1:59:25 18s. 3:40:53 
September 18. Course triangular, reach, beat, reach. Wind N.W., moderate 
Endeavour 11:40 12:36:37 16s. 1:54:56 1m.31ls. 2:49:01 51s. 
Rainbow 12:36:53 1:56:27 2:49:52 

September 20. Leeward and windward. Wind N.E. x E., light 

Rainbow 11:40 2:07:17 4:15:34 3m. 26s. 
Endeavour 2:00:38 6m. 39s. 4:19:00 
September 22. Triangular, beat, close reach, broad reach. Wind E., moderate 


Rainbow 11:40 1:05:48 2:00:35 1m. 2:55:38 1m. 15s. 

Endeavour 1:05:25 23s. 2:01:35 2:56:53 

September 24. Leeward and windward. Wind N.E. x N., moderate (12 to 20 
miles) 

Rainbow 11:40 12:18:37 4m. 38s. 2:34:05 4m. 1s. 

Endeavour 12:23:15 2:38:06 


September 25. Triangular, reach, beat, run. Wind N.E., light to moderate 
Rainbow 11:40 12:52:45 2:12:27 2m.47s. 3:20:05 55s. 
Endeavour 12:51:37 1lm.8s. 2:15:14 3:21:00 





The two skippers exchange amenities as their power tenders jog along side by side 
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Start of the first heat for the President’s Cup, with “Louisa” leading. “El Lagarto,” the winner, is G 18 


Washington Winds Up the Season 


By CHARLES H. HALL 


FFICIAL motor boat racing for 1934 came to an end 
with the President’s Cup Regatta run on the 
Potomac at Washington, September 22nd and 

23rd. Due to extremely bad weather on the date set for the 
opening, a postponement was ordered and the schedule was 
moved ahead one day. It was rather a crowded program, 
thirty-three events being run off in the two days of racing, 
but the hard-working committee had been well organized 
and every heat was started on time. That is, the guns were 
fired on time, though several drivers, particularly in the 
small runabout classes, paid little attention to the signals 
and made exceedingly late starts. 

The outboards opened the ball each day and staged a 
series of spirited contests, each driver pushing his little boat 
for all he was worth and seeking to gather in extra points or a 
larger share of the prize money. Starts were good, although 
at first sight some of the contestants seemed gun shy. But a 
boat that got over the line ahead of the gun was automatically 
disqualified and not one of the skilled racing men took a 
chance. C. M. Scull, Class II driver, took the honors in Class 
C with two firsts, setting a new world’s record of 49.45 
m.p.h. in the second heat. He also captured the Outboard 
Handicap with a first and a second. In this event the boats 
were started by classes on their handicaps, and theoretically 
should have finished in line abreast. Small speed variations, 





Class F outboards dash across the 


of course, strung them out along the course but in the second line at high speed. Below. “Emanci- 
heat, Scull, in a little boat with a Class A motor, barely pator III” won easily in the 125 
nosed out Vernon with a big “‘F” engine, Al Deemer with a Class, making 44.776 miles per hour 


Class B machine, and Joel Thorne with a ‘‘C” power plant. 
The four boats were closely bunched as they finished and 
another hundred feet would have changed the order. 

Joel Thorne, Lewis G. Carlisle and Sam Crooks and 
Thomas Tyson did their share of winning and Thorne now 
leads in the high point competition for the Townsend Medal 
and the Colonel E. H. R. Green Round Hill Trophy. 

Eight boats started in the first heat of the 225 Class, and 
the racing was keen, honors going to A. J. Schwarzler’s 
Rip Tide with a second and a first, C. M. Auerbach’s 
Emancipator IT taking the first round. In the final standing, . 
Rip Tide had 700 points; Emancipator II, 495; Rex Boys, 
469; Little Miss Canada, 450; Chotsie IV, 296; with Wilmer 
II, Fifty Fifty and Miss Westchester trailing. 

Only three boats came out for the 125 Class and the 
starts were ragged, Emancipator III going over the line by 
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herself with the others half a lap or more astern. She took 
first in both heats, her best speed being 44.776 m.p.h. 

The principal interest was in the contest for the President’s 
Cup and this event furnished much of the excitement of the 
regatta. Seven boats, all old-timers, faced the starter in the 
first 15-mile heat; Hl Lagarto (ex-Miss Mary), George E. 
Reis; Louisa, J. M. Rutherfurd and J. Wanamaker; Del- 
phine IV (ex-Solar Plexus), W. M. Horn; Miss Saranac 
(ex-Hl Lagartito), E. A. Guggenheim; Jay Dee (ex-Nuisance), 
J. Dunn; Hornet (ex-Impshi), Aaron DeRoy; and Arctic 
Tern (ex-Miss Tampa), E. C. Chase. A collection of veterans! 
The start was close, the seven boats tearing across the line at 
speed, and away they went for the upper turn. El Lagarto 
swung into the back stretch in the lead and was never 
headed. Hornet kept after her and, at the end of the fifth lap, 
swung out in an attempt to pass, struck the “Lizard’s” 
wash and was over on her side in a split second. She righted 
with a gaping hole in her port side, her engine hatch covers 
gone and the bulkhead abaft the engine compartment 
wrenched and twisted nearly a foot abaft its position. That 
finished her, and we had hardly had time to breathe again 
when Arctic Tern, running alone on the back stretch, flopped 
bottom up and tossed her crew overboard. 

El Lagarto won the heat, with an average speed of 57.216 
m.p.h. Louisa finished second, followed by Delphine IV, 
Miss Saranac and Jay Dee. Delphine had bent a propeller 
before the start and was several miles below her best speed. 
Hornet made one lap at a 59.602 pace, while El Lagarto’s 
best was 58.822. 

The second heat, on the second day, saw a real race for 
about four of the six laps, with Delphine leading Reis’s 
leaping racer all the way. El Lagarto spent about as much 
time in the air as she did on the water. Her owner said after- 
ward that on the peak of some of her jumps he could see over 
the top of the Washington Monument, and that’s more than 
500 feet up! Louisa ran second for a lap or two until El 
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Lagarto squeezed past her on the turn. Then Reis went after 
Horn, and spectators thought that the Lake George boat 
was going to capsize when she struck Delphine’s wash on the 
Hains Point turn. But as Delphine passed the committee 
boat on the back stretch of the fourth lap she slowed down 
suddenly and came to a stop with a broken crankshaft. That 
gave the race to the “‘ Lizard” and she coasted home in first 
place with Louisa second and Miss Saranac third. 

In the third heat Reis had only to finish third to roll up 
enough points to take the cup, so he let Miss Saranac and 
Louisa fight it out and trailed along in third place. Jay Dee 
failed to finish. Miss Saranac took the heat from Louisa, 
but the latter gathered enough points to place second in the 
final standing, with Miss Saranac third. 

The Ladies’ Race brought out another veteran Gold Cup 
boat, Palm Beach Days (ex-Rainbow III), the boat that lost 
the Gold Cup in 1923 because a cotter pin backed out of her 
rudder. Zigzagger, driven by Mrs. Edna Crawford of Wash- 
ington, was too fast for her and took first, with Miss Lizzie 
second, Joe Anne third and Palm Beach Days fourth. 

The American Speed Boat Championship wound up the 
regatta, the principal interest being centered in the perform- 
ance of Melvin Crooks’ Betty V, an odd-looking hydroplane 
with a shallow, beamy hull and a streamlined superstructure. 
As one observer put it, she looks like a potato bug on a 
shingle. Her engine is a Packard “‘Sweepstakes”’ and she did 
better than a mile a minute for a lap or two when she was 
being pushed by Pep III, a Liberty-powered hydro owned by 
John Bramble of Baltimore. Louisa ran third and Jay Dee 
fourth, while several runabouts had a race of their own 
astern of the leaders. Betty V averaged 59.133 for the fifteen 
miles and seemed to run smoothly though she was probably 
not extended at any time. 

The regatta committee was a competent one and the races 
were run off without a hitch, except for the initial postpone- 
ment due to the weather. 


The 225 Class dashes for the line. “Rip Tide,” F 5, took first place. “Rex Boys” was third 
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California Wins Again 


International Star Class Championship Captured by West Coast Entry 


By GLENN WATERHOUSE 


HE Star By C, of Newport Harbor, won for 
the Pacific Coast the 1934 championship of 
the class as H. F. Beardslee and M. L. Leh- 
man sailed the newest Star to victory. It was 
the first time in the history of the class that 
the winner has taken four firsts and a fourth, 
scoring 72 points out of a possible 75. 

Sailing on San Francisco Bay in the most varied condi- 
tions, the supposedly light weather Newport Harbor boat 
outsailed the fleet of fifteen fast boats from the Hawaiian 
Islands, France, the East Coast, the South, the Great Lakes 
and the Pacific Coast. Beardslee and Lehman, in spite of the 
heavy going in the first three races, sailed in a short chop 
with strong winds, demonstrated that heavy going was 
just as much to their liking as the lighter southern airs in 
which Beardslee won the Pacific Coast championship at 
Santa Monica. 

Second place in the series went to Andiamo III, sailed by 
John Taylor Arms, Jr., of Southport, Conn., with a third, a 
fourth, two seconds, and a sixth for a total of 62 points. 
Adrian Iselin II and Elwood 8. White, from Central Long 
Island Sound, sailed Ace into third place in the series in an 
astounding fashion. Iselin, a famous light weather sailor, and 
winner of the 1925 championship, drove her through the 
short chop of the first three days in great fashion and was a 
continual threat to the leaders. In the last race Ace was 
only nine seconds behind the new champion and a split 
second behind Corinthian IV. Another surprise was the 
showing of Whitecap, sailed by Ashley Brown and young 
Bob Sumner. These two boys, sailing a new rig Star this 
year for the first time, finished fourth with 52 
points. Heavy weather was to their liking. 

Before the first race the odds were 5 to 1 
that Corinthian IV, syndicate boat of the 
Corinthian Yacht Club and the defender, 
sailed by Joe McAleese, would win, but fifth 
place was the best she could do. A broken stay, 
which put her out of the third race and a luffing 
match in the fourth race, which lost her three 
places, proved her downfall in spite of her 
skipper’s familiarity with the tricky waters of 
San Francisco Bay. The only other boat be- 
sides By C to finish first in a race was the 
Sunbeam, sailed by H. E. Meislahn and L. R. 
Bowden, Jr., of Moriches Bay. With a 30-mile 
wind kicking up a nasty chop, Sunbeam sailed 
a beautiful race and won by a comfortable 
margin. She finished sixth in the series. 

Gilbert Gray in Jupiter, 1932 Olympic cham- 
pion, was not at home in the heavy going and 
dropped to seventh place. During the first 
race, Pat Riot, on the port tack, unintention- 
ally ran into Jupiter, damaging Gray’s boat so 
that she had to drop out. Pat Riot, of course, 
withdrew at once. 

Namo, from Waikiki, skippered by Gaylord 
Dillingham, tied for eighth place with Gemini 
of the Lake Michigan Fleet. The Pirie brothers 
of Chicago had trouble with the chop but on 
the last two days got Gemini going and up 
among the leaders. Winsor Soule, of Santa 
Barbara, sailing Barby IJ in place of Dr. N. 





Martin who was injured last month, finished ahead of Mist, 
from Great South Bay. Pat Riot, of Long Beach, and Chip, 
of Honolulu, tied for twelfth, while the Puget Sound Alcor 
beat the French That’s That by three points. The heavy 
chop and the strong wind were not to the liking of the only 
woman skipper, Madam Judith Balken of Villefranche, who 
made her best showing in the lighter going of the last race. 

In the first race the entire fleet got away to a beautiful 
start, all on the starboard tack except Barby IJ. The course 
was windward and leeward, twice around. There was an 18- 
knot southwest wind and a short, choppy sea. 

Corinthian IV took the lead and was first around the 
weather mark, with By C and Andiamo III close astern. At 
the leeward mark the first time around, Sunbeam had passed 
both Pat Riot and Andiamo III. It was on the second thrash 
to windward that Pat Riot, on the port tack, rammed Jupi- 
ter, putting them both out of the race. On this second beat, 
By C outfooted and outpointed Corinthian IV, sailing 
through her lee. Andiamo III, however, crossed By C but, 
with slightly eased sheets, By C just made the mark and 
took the lead. 

Down the wind in a boiling short sea, Corinthian IV 
passed Andiamo and gained on By C. As the latter took a 
Chinese jibe, the San Francisco boat took the lead, but not 
for long. The Corinthian boat almost lost her mast in the 
necessary jibe, while Beardslee swept across the finish line 
to win by 20 seconds. 

The second race was even more spectacular than the first 
and was filled with exciting maneuvers as the sailors jock- 
eyed for position at the line and marks with inches to spare 
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“Whitecap” (on port tack) and “Corinthian IV.” It was almost a flat calm at first but 


later a 25-mile breeze struck in 
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Just before the start of the second race. “ Mist” leading “Gemini,” with “By C” on the port tack 


between them. The race was over a triangular course, twice 
around, with a slightly heavier wind than the day before. 
Again they were all away to a clean start, the fleet splitting 
tacks, the port tack apparently the best. 

On the first leg to windward, By C, caught and passed 
Corinthian IV, sailing through her lee. Working out to 
windward, By C gained the lead and held it to the finish. 
Ace passed the San Francisco boat to windward, taking a 
comfortable second. 

Ashley Bown, in Whitecap, also outsailed the Corinthian 
but had trouble at the outer mark when the mast blocks at 
the deck worked loose, and she dropped back from third to 
seventh before repairs were made. Then she worked up to 
take fourth place at the finish just behind Corinthian IV and 
ahead of Andiamo. 

Almost a dead calm greeted the contestants as they 
towed to the starting line for the third race which was sailed 
over a triangular course. But smooth going was not to be 
their lot for, soon after the start, a humming 25-knot breeze 
made the going in the ebb tide most difficult. At the outer 
mark the second time around the excitement was great as 
the boats, bounced and banged by the nasty short chop, 
tried to come about to round the mark. 

Coming about at the start, Corinthian IV carried away a 
shroud although the wind was still light. At once McAleese 
tacked and made repairs but they too gave way and the 
boat had to withdraw. Sunbeam, from Moriches Bay, sailing 
a masterful race, won the third contest going away, followed 
by Andiamo III, Jupiter, By C, Whitecap and Ace. This was 
By C’s poorest and Jupiter’s best showing of the series. 

Sailing the fourth race, in smooth water with a 7-knot 
breeze, the light weather Barby IJ, although contending 
with more tidal currents, rounded the first mark in the 
lead, followed by By C, Andiamo, and Gemini. 

Here the air lightened to almost nothing. Corinthian 
caught Barby and Gemini caught By C. As the wind grad- 
ually strengthened, the four boats converged. At the second 
mark By C took the lead and the boats rounded, closely 
bunched but By C leading, not to be headed again. 

In the home stretch, Gemini and Corinthian IV were right 
together, Gemini having gained consistently, apparently 
to the consternation of McAleese, for he carried Gemini off 
the course in a luffing match that dropped them both from 
sure second and third places to sixth and seventh. 

By winning the third race, By C increased her score to 57 


points as against Andiamo’s 52 and Ace’s 46. Only a complete 
reversal of form or a disqualification could now rob the 
Newport boat of the series, but remembering Bradley in the 
last race of the 1932 series at Southport, no bets were being 
made as to the outcome. 

In the final race By C again won. The finish was the most 
thrilling of the series and the most exciting one I have ever 
seen. 

The course was windward and leeward, three times 
around, in almost ideal Star sailing weather. All fifteen 
boats were away to a good start, By C staying close to 
Andiamo, always keeping her covered, for she was Beards- 
lee’s only close competitor. Corinthian IV rounded the outer 
mark first, closely followed by By C and Mist. At the lee- 
ward mark, both By C and Mist had passed the Corinthian 
IV. The second time around the weather mark, Mist was in 
the lead with By C and Corinthian IV rounding together, 
followed by Gemini and Ace. 

Coming to the weather mark the last time around, Beards- 
lee and Lehman gave the spectators a thrill as they cleverly 
slipped inside of Mist and gained the lead as they started 
the final dash to the finish. Down the wind came the white 
Star fleet as the breeze lightened. It was anybody's race. 
Could By C keep clear, avoid fouls, and yet win the race 
that would break all records for the Star Class Interna- 
tionals? She was leading by inches with Corinthian IV, 
Mist, Ace and Gemini coming closer and closer to one an- 
other and to the finish. 

Twenty-five yards from the line it was still anyone’s 
race. Then things happened like a flash. Mist jibed and lost 
her main sheet. By C shot across the line eight seconds in the 
lead. Ace and Corinthian IV hit the line together, Corinthian 
IV leading by a hair, with Gemini close astern. 

The series was full of exciting moments but the results 
were never in much doubt for By C was never headed in the 
point standing after the first race. 

As the races were remarkably free from fouls and protests, 
the race committee had an easy time of it. The contestants 
seemed to think that this was one of the best, cleanest and 
hardest fought International Series ever held on the West 
Coast. 

Already great plans are being made for the contest to be 
held next year at Newport Harbor, California, when the 
new breakwater and the dredging of the bay will be com- 
pleted in time for the races. 
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Tricky Marlin of Bimini 


By 


RALPH C. WILLIAMS 


the Island of Bimini, one of the Bahama group, was 

finally selected as top choice for a short fishing vacation, 
where chances were good to out-smart the tackle-smashing 
marlin and other game fish. We were persuaded in this by 
the raving of two friends who had been there and were suc- 
cessful in landing several marlin during a week of fishing. 
They stated with great confidence that we would be equally 
successful and described the wonderful bone fishing, reef fish- 
ing, and tarpon fishing, not forgetting to mention the big 
wahoo, sail fish, and dolphin ready to be hooked. They even 
suggested that we call in at Cat Cay, which lies a few miles 
south of Bimini, and see the record 502 lb. mounted blue 
marlin. This forecast sounded good to us, as we had been 
unsuccessful in taking fish off the North Atlantic coast where 
swordfish appear, but never appeared for us. 

We left Miami at 4:30 a.m. on April 10th, last, in the 
smart twin-motored, 36-foot Cheerio, heading east by south, 
with all indications of fine weather for crossing the Gulf 
Stream, which here is approximately 47 miles in width. As it 
flows northward at some four miles per hour it made about a 
63-mile trip, and took us about five-and-a-half hours. How- 
ever, we were greatly assisted by a favorable wind and fol- 
lowing sea of no mean proportion which caused the boat to 
yaw and skid and kept the skipper busy at the wheel. We 
had plenty of time on the run across to size up the two 45- 
foot outriggers the boat carried, as well as the rest of her 
equipment for fishing. 

About 9:30 a.m. the three tall palm trees near the Bimini 
harbor began to lift above the horizon, then the low-lying 
island with its sparsely scattered palms loomed up and, as 
we approached closer, the big breakers showed their colors 
on either side of the harbor entrance. Then we passed over 
the transparent water of the cut into the quiet of the outer 
harbor where one gets a splendid bird’s eye view of Bimini 
and its surroundings. 

Landing our duffle and packing it to the small, partially 
finished, and only hotel, fronting on the one and only street, 
called Kings Highway, we were welcomed and made to feel 
at home by a delightful hostess. After luncheon, a try for 
bone fish was in order. We used a small flat-bottomed 
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The “Cheerio,” showing long outriggers for 
towing the bait outside the wake of the boat 


sharpie, with a native boy in command, Isaiah by name, and 
black as anthracite. He rowed us a short distance across the 
deep transparent water of the harbor to the shallows, then 
poled along keeping a sharp lookout for the glistening tail 
tips or swirls of the bone fish. When he spied them, he would 
suddenly drop anchor quietly in about two feet of water, 
bait up our hooks with conch meat, soldier crab, or common 
crab, which he picked out of the water as we went along. 
Bait was plentiful. 

Isaiah had an eagle eye. He told us to cast far and quietly 
in a certain direction, and one after the other we let fly our 
casts, some of which produced some prize cuss words, for 
that small sinker, from a half ounce to an ounce in weight, 
with a hole in the center, can cause plenty of line overrun- 
ning on the reel. 

The gentle bite of the bone fish can be felt easily as he 
takes the bait away. The line runs freely through the sinker 
which stays where it falls. Suddenly a real pull on the line! 
“Give him free spool and don’t jerk!’ cries Isaiah. The 
speed of that first run of 100 to 150 yards amazes you, and 
then you put on a little thumb tension. If it is too much you 
are apt to lose the fish, as their 
jaws are tender. Then more 
runs, often circling the boat 
several times. In about five or 
eight minutes, you cautiously 
bring to your boat that little 
silver beauty that has shown 
such admirable spunk, speed, 
and endurance. Although his 
jaws are tender, he has a pair 
of grinders like two small, 
knobby millstones in the back 


The dock at Bimini with 
fishing boats alongside 


































































































The battle is on 


of his throat, where he can handle and crush his favorite diet 
of shellfish. Three or four medium-sized fish were lost, and 
four large ones got away. The large ones were on for several 
minutes, two of them almost ready for the net. Perhaps 
our Oovereagerness was the cause of our losing them. Isaiah 
claimed our hooks were too small. However, we landed five, 
the largest weighing 9 lbs. — 15 lbs. is supposed to be the 
record at Bimini. 

The next day was perfect for fishing. The big outriggers 
were lowered and made ready while leaving the harbor. The 
mate took the auxiliary wheel on top of the deckhouse, 
where he could act as lookout and maneuver the boat 
properly when fish were hooked. We headed for the Gulf 
Stream at eight. Just after passing out of the cut, or harbor, 
a nice-sized barracuda grabbed the feather bait. Then bonita 
struck both hooks, and they were added to the fish box. 
These we caught with our lighter tackle. 

About midday, my companion grabbed his rod on signal. 
The outrigger bait was attacked by a good-sized wahoo, 
which was landed after giving a fine exhibition of a long, 
speedy run and fight. His weight was 45 Ibs. Wahoo are 
beautiful fish, but seldom show 
themselves when hooked. A few 
minutes later, a heavy dolphin 
escaped from my hook. They grow 
up to thirty pounds here. At 1:30 
p.m., a signal of “Marlin at your 
bait” startled us. He struck my 
feather bait, then immediately left 
it and struck my friend’s outrigger 
bait. Down dropped the line and 
all hands were set for the fight. 
Away he went, line and reel sing- 
ing, then a wonderful leap — and 





The “Cheerio” was a 36- 
footer equipped for fishing 
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he was free. We relaxed, disappointed. The fishing appeared 
to look good. Again a wahoo took my partner’s outrigger 
bait, and that first run of 150 yards surprised us and indi- 
cated a heavy fish during his five-minute fight, until he was 
lost — lost, this time, to a cause only too common, the kink- 
ing and breaking of a No. 10 piano wire leader. 

The rather recent method of fishing with outriggers has 
produced some criticism as being too artificial. One is im- 
pressed that it is a good method, as it trolls the bait so that 
it skips over the top of the water outside the wake of the 
boat, leaving the leader practically out of water. It cer- 
tainly appears to attract the fish and seems superior to the 
temperamental antics of the kite method. Another advan- 
tage of the outrigger method is that it allows each fisherman 
the use of a light and heavy rod at the same time, so that 
fresh strip bait can be continually secured while your heavy 
rod and line may be watched, as the heavy line is held by a 
clothes pin attachment at the extreme tip of the outrigger. 
The usual strike detaches the line from the clothes pin and 


‘gives sufficient free spool effect to help to set the hook at the 


proper time. 

About this time the captain was scrutinizing what ap- 
peared to be the makings of an ugly squall off the northeast, 
and headed Cheerio towards port. His judgment was cor- 
rect, as that squall was full of pep, and going places. What a 
sight, as it closed over the entrance of the harbor, and we 
gazed in awe at that angry, moving mass dipping down al- 
most to the water, some of it black as night in contrast with 
lighter strata. It seemed to be beating us out, but we just 
managed to make the harbor before the full fury of it struck. 
Yachts dragged their anchors in the blackness, driving rain 
and wind gusts which lasted for half an hour. Then it passed, 
but there was still wind with plenty of fireworks all night. 

Such a sea had been kicked up by next morning that all 
thoughts of fishing were given up, and occasional rain and 
plenty of wind informed us that leg exercise was the thing. 
So we tramped over the island, taking occasional pictures of 
the people, their homes, and other interesting scenes. It 
seemed that we were always in someone’s back yard. The 
children were shy but friendly, and lots of them black as 
coal. It seems that the children are not counted in the popu- 
lation of 600 blacks and about two dozen whites. At the end 
of each day’s fishing, the natives appear at the docks and are 
glad to secure all the fish that are brought in for their house- 
hold uses. 

Another day, Friday, the 13th! It was still blowing hard, 
with a rough sea. As Gulf Stream fishing was out of the ques- 
tion, we prepared to sneak up again on the bone fish, sup- 
plied with plenty of their favorite bait, soldier crab, which 
appeared to produce the best results. This day the shallows 
seemed to be alive with fish traveling in schools all around 
us, but they were wary and took alarm easily. However, six 
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A bonita for bait 


were landed and about twice as many were lost. The mo- 
mentary thrill of a possible record struck me at one time, but 
it was a small bonnethead shark that took the bait. The 
bone fish grounds are interesting, as the water is very clear 
and conch shells, coral formations, sponges, sea dogs, etc., 
are more than plentiful. 

Almost every night a stiff blow would set in, with rain in 
varying amounts, accompanied by thunder and the different 
varieties of lightning. But April 14th was a clear, fine day, 
with a gentle northwest breeze, and Cheerio cruised just off 
the smaller islands to the northward of Bimini. 

“Marlin!” was roared down from the lookout, and down 
dropped the line from my outrigger. ‘‘ He’s a big one,”’ roared 





Our first marlin was landed after many disappointments 
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the lookout again. Expectant, excited, and optimistic, I 
struck at him, but no luck — he wasn’t hooked even mo- 
mentarily. Less than five minutes later, the performance 
was repeated. This made some impression on my optimism. 
Was it poor technique, or was some special and unknown 
method necessary, or what? While discussing these ques- 
tions, two bonita broke up the conversation. These we took 
in on the light rods. Immediately after, a wahoo struck my 
partner’s bait and was taken care of — 25 lbs. in weight. 
Ten minutes later, I was on the business end of another big 
wahoo, which had taken the outrigger bait. He was brought 
aboard — 55 lbs. The run of a big wahoo puzzles one mo- 
mentarily as to what the fish is. The wahoo shows lots of 
speed and strength, but seldom jumps. 

We were getting fish, but not what we were looking for. 
We were losing marlin and catching all the other kinds. Be- 
tween one and three o’clock, two large blue marlin fumbled 
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When fishing, the boat is handled from the top of pilot house 


our baits. Both were lost after their initial runs, which ended 
in a jump when they threw the hooks. Most certainly we 
were becoming accustomed to the actions of the marlin as 
they went after the bait. Again, at 3:30 p.m., another strike, 
and once more the fish was not hooked. All these fish, as well 
as those on former strikes, were plainly visible, which added 
to our depression and disappointment. However, the actions 
of the marlin striking and taking, or chasing the bait were 
highly interesting and probably instructive. But losing three 
that we thought were well hooked was affecting our morale, 
—I might say my morale, as I was the main culprit, my 
friend not even having had a chance at them this day. How- 
ever, he pulled in a 35 lb. tuna, just to keep busy. Another 
annoyance was seeing some of the other fishing boats play 
and land marlin and sail fish, and later haul up their little 
flags signifying ‘“‘ Marlin aboard.” 

On the following morning our enthusiasm was as great as 
ever and we started again for the Gulf Stream, which we 
found fairly rough with a northeast wind, and flying fish all 
about us, as usual. This day was to be hard for my partner 
who had several chances but no real success. He knew then 
how I had felt a couple of days before. Two marlin struck his 
bait but were not hooked. A third struck, but threw the hook 
on his first leap. Shortly after, I lost another marlin — could 
not set the hook. This was certainly getting on our nerves. 
What was the hoodoo? Hooks too small, or too large, or were 
the fish just holding the bait in their mouths, for when we 
would strike the hooks apparently would not penetrate their 
bony jaws? Or was the interval between the strike of the fish 
and our attempt to sink the hook too long or too short? At 
times, some marlin would chase the bait and strike again and 
again as we would speed the boat up to coax them on, until 

(Continued on page 80) 
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That 
Four-Point 


Shift of Wind 


By 


ALFRED F. LOOMIS 


“Cotton Blossom II,” winner of 

the Vineyard race, is an old 

Class Q racer owned by Walter H. 
Wheeler, Jr. 








N THE semi-occasional long distance racing 
to which I have subjected my Hotspur in 
the five years of her existence the little 
cutter’s form has been consistent if not 
exactly brilliant. In her maiden race, the 
Gibson Island event of 1929, she finished 
last. In her next try, the Bayside- Block 
Island Auxiliary Race of that year, she also finished last. 
Although she did manage to cop a prize in her third start I 
saw something symbolic in the trophy. It wasa pair of binocu- 
lars, with which I might in future keep my competitors in 
sight a little longer. (This is, you see, a pathetic story.) 

Then came a tough race in which we were badly defeated 
by the cutter Narwhal of Phil Rhodes’ design, and again 
wound up the procession. If YacuTine’s readers have as 
good a memory as Phil, who thinks of it every time we meet, 
they haven’t forgotten that defeat. At the time I considered 
it the most notable episode in Hotspur’s career, but in 
retrospect I realize that it was capped by another ignominy. 
Earlier in the same season we gathered our courage together, 
put the little green packet (All right, Bob; blue to you and 
Buck) in the Cape May race and finished last. 

Can you beat it? A windward-working little single-sticker 
thrust into four races that were just her size and finishing 
last in each?* I couldn’t determine what was the matter 
with Hotspur and me. We always picked crews of ocean-rac- 
ing scoundrels. We drove until the rail was under and then 
we shortened down and kept it there. But in all our striving 
I was unable to achieve the ambition of my lifetime — 
which was to have a corner cupboard filled with silver mugs 
chastely engraved “‘HOTSPUR.”’ 

Then, by golly, last March when I was having my spring 
fretting spell I saw an article in YACHTING about taking ad- 
vantage of a four-point shift of wind. I didn’t read it, but I 
learned from friends that the idea was that if you were losing 














* Associate Editor’s Note: In his auctorial capaciiy Alf is too damned 
modest. When he says his cutier finished last he means she was the last to 
jinish. Thus, tn the first race menitoned, she finished third and last in a 
field of six; in the second event, she was fourteenth and last in a field of 
twenty-nine; in the third, she finished second and last of seven starters, 
while in the crowning ignominy of her career, she was first and last in a 
Sield of three. Ii’s a good thing the blushing author has a redactorial capaciiy 
in which he can put in a kind word for “Hotspur.” A. F. L. 
















a race and the wind shifted four points all you had to do was 
note the direction of the new wind and grab the gravy bowl. 
I did read one line in which it was intimated that only five 
men in the Sound knew about God’s gift to second-raters, 
and from that I got my great inspiration. If I came back 
alive from the Bermuda race and if Hotspur hadn’t rotted at 
her mooring I’d put her in the Vineyard race, run annually 
by the Stamford Yacht Club around Vineyard Sound Light- 
ship, sign the five who knew the secret, and pull down the 
pewter. I was so uplifted that I put a carpenter to work on 
the corner cupboard without delay. 

Then practical considerations sobered me, and I decided 
that if I could find a crew who said they knew the secret of 
winning it would be a whole lot easier than locating the 
genuine quintet. So to my wife, to Miss Lorna Whittelsey, 
to Phil Roosevelt, to Linton Rigg, and to myself I put the 
question: 

‘“‘Do you realize that if we have a four-point shift of wind 
in the Vineyard race, and if everybody else fails to notice it 
and sails to Nantucket, Hotspur can finish better than last?”’ 

“We do,” we said — and the crew was complete. 

Whereupon the evening of August 3lst found Hotspur at 
the Stamford Yacht Club’s starting line in company with a 
goodly fleet of cruising and racing yachts. In Class A there 
were four, dominated by Bob Moore’s yellow-green Ten- 
Metre Lilu. Class B included such notable company as Al- 
sumar, Stormy Weather, Cotton Blossom II, and Jubilee. In 
Class C, where Hotspur rated, we discerned serious competi- 
tion in Grey Gull II, twice winner of the Bayside-Block Is- 
land, and an old Mower-designed “Six” named Bally Hoo. 
All told, twenty-one started in the 232-mile event which in 
three years has become the long-distance classic of the Sound. 

Classes A and B got away at 6:00 and 6:10, and I stood by 
the jumbo sheets waiting for the 6:20 gun. Lorna had the 
helm, and from 6:23 began consulting her stop watch and 
calling time to herself. The others of the crew had stations at 
sheets and backstay runners, and probably didn’t notice 
how my jaw dropped with amazement and delight as our 
skipper pro tem performed marvels of arithmetic in her head. 
We reached the line and tacked away from it, and Lorna 
whispered, ‘‘Four twenty-four to go.’’ Presently she de- 
clared, ‘“‘Thirty-five seconds away from the line, three 
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forty-nine to go”; and again, “One fifty-five, two twenty- 
nine. Tide’s ebbing. Stand by to come about.”’ 

We came about and with eased sheets she put us toward 
the weather end of the line. One minute to go. Forty-five 
seconds. Lorna said: ‘‘ Break out the ballooner.’”’ They broke 
it. She asked: ‘‘Can we reach the committee boat in thirty 
seconds?”’ “‘I don’t know,” I said. “‘ Yes,” I reversed myself, 
“we can and we'll be too soon.”’ (That was helpful.) ““We’re 
all right,’”’ said the champion woman helmsman of the 
United States, ‘‘main sheet in. Ease the ballooner. Jumbo 
out a hair.’”’ And we gathered way. Three. Two. (Hotspur’s 
bowsprit over the line.) One. Gun! We crossed with it, and 
looking back I saw our six rivals stringing out astern, the 
sixth of them usurping the position which has been mine 
whenever I have stood on my rights as skipper. 

“What would you have done,” I was about to ask, ‘if 
we'd had a shift of wind?” But I realized that Lorna Whit- 
telsey had had Hotspur’s cruising helm for only twenty min- 
utes of her racing career and that she had given us a perfect 
start. It did not seem to be the moment for facetiousness. 

So we organized, distributing our live ballast where it 
would be most effective, ate supper, and as darkness came on 
I hung the lamps in the rigging and we watched Bally Hoo 
creep up on our weather quarter. The wind was southeast 
and very light and I resigned myself to the thought that if a 
race were all starts it would be one thing, but that a family 
cruising boat like Hotspur can’t compete with racing ma- 
chines (that undoubtedly have winches below decks), and 
kissed first prize goodbye. Then the wind freshened as Bally 
Hoo came abeam, and with P. L. now at the helm we held 
her. That was something for the honor of the Loomis family, 
and I therewith resolved that, blow high or low, I would not 
lessen our chances by taking the stick myself. But I weak- 
ened in the night watches and that’s another alibi. 

Principally, however, I want to state right here and now 
that the cause of our defeat (for we once more finished last in 
our division) was the four-point shift of wind. About mid- 
night it freshened and backed into the east, and we took in 
the ballooner and set the working headsails. The wind shifted 
four points more so that we were sailing north by east and 
we came about. 

“Now,” said I to myself, ‘‘we’ve got the Bally Hoo where 
we want her. There are five of us aboard who know the win- 
ning secret and there are five also who know that in a dry 
moderate easterly the best side of the Sound is the Long 
Island shore.’ We proceeded in that direction, on the port 
tack, noting with delight that as we neared the land the 
wind hauled. Soon we were sailing south by west. 
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“Ready about!’’ I gave the command myself, skippering 
for the first time in the presence of experts, and we sailed the 
starboard tack. Zippo. Another four-point shift of wind, and 
we once more sailed north by east. 

““Who’s skipper of this boat?” asked Linton, plunging up 
from below. ‘‘ When you get a four-point shift like that you 
come about and win races.”’ So we tacked again, and in ten 
minutes were once more sailing south by west. 

“It would be practically painless,”’ said Phil, squinting at 
the compass card, “if we came about and sailed straight for 
Race Rock.”’ We came about. Little by little as we left the 
shore the wind knocked us off until we headed north by east. 

It certainly was interesting, to do no better than sixteen 
points, with Vineyard Sound Lightship, our turning mark, 
not far from a hundred miles dead to windward. But we 
stuck it out till morning. 

Then somehow we caught a fair tide through The Race 
and noted with great pleasure that Countess, from Class A, 
and Her Excellency,.a Fisher’s Island sloop in Class B, had 
played the wind shifts even more successfully than we and 
were tucked away under our lee quarter. Outside, in the fear- 
some ocean, as the day wore through the wind piped up to 
twenty miles and we handed our jib topsail. Comfortably 
dry on deck, we were uncomfortably wet below, as Hotspur 
had swung to her mooring virtually unused for three months 
and her topside seams developed weeps. I pumped her — 
that’s one of my jobs — and was wishing we had a radio 
aboard so that I might send word to the committee that we 
had opened up so many seams that we were quitting, when 
presently it became time to roll in a reef. But when in an 
hour the wind eased a little and we saw that what we gained 
in speed by bringing the rail up we lost in leeway, we unrolled 
the reef and settled down for another night. 

Out there in Block Island Sound the wind held true, 
smack out of the east, whither we were bound. We could 
have borne with that but, as we crept up on the lightship in 
the early hours of the morning, the breeze failed and de- 
veloped further symptoms of four-pointing. To hell with it! 
We hailed the ship at last, three hours and a half behind 
Bally Hoo, and fourteenth boat to round. Countess and Her. 
Excellency were less than an hour ahead, and if we three had 
been the only entries it would have been a pretty turning of 
the weather mark. 

Of the spinnaker run home there is little to report. As day- 
light strengthened, I got a kick out of watching a fog bank 
roll out from the mainland and obscure a lightship which no 
longer held any interest for us. We passed and shed a tear for 
Gilnockie and Grey Gull II, two schooners of our division, 
beating outward to the Vineyard. 
From then on we tended sheets and 
spinnaker guys, reaching Watch Hill 
with the beginning of the flood and 
carrying it in a fanning breeze through 
Fisher’s Island Sound and to westward 
of Plum Gut. There daylight, tide, and 
wind walked out on us and we hugged 
the Long Island shore, hoping for a 
breath from the orchestral trees of 
Horten Point. 

It was a nice calculation in the dark- 
ness — keeping near enough to the 
beach to avoid the strength of the ebb, 

(Continued on page 90) 


The crew of “Hotspur” was made up of 
Alfred F. Loomis, the owner, Mrs. 
Loomis, Miss Lorna Whittelsey, Philip 
Roosevelt and Linton Rigg. Before signing 
articles all hands were quizzed as to their 
knowledge of shijts of wind 
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Both yachts took a dusting on the first day. On the windward leg, “Invader II,” left, was like a submarine 
running awash, while “Conewago” was wet enough 


Rochester Keeps the Canada’s Cup 


“Conewago” Outsails the Challenger, “Invader Il,” 
in Three Straight Races 


By CHARLES A. RAWLINGS 


defended the Canada’s Cup. This time the victory was 

won in three straight races on August 20th, 21st and 
22nd. Conewago, Eight-Metre designed by Olin J. Stephens 
of Sparkman & Stephens, Inc., was the defender, and Jn- 
vader II, of the Royal Canadian Yacht Club, traditional 
challenger for the cup, was her opponent. 

The races were sailed in three distinct kinds of weather. 
There was a brutal day with a half gale and a wicked, steep, 
Great Lakes sea. There was a pastoral day with a smooth 
sea and a true, light breeze. There was an exasperating day 
with a wind that had dementia and gasped and shifted and 
backed and died. 

The cup has been the international classic of the Lakes 
since 1896 when the cutter Canada won it off Toledo. It has 
been sailed for since in cutters and sloops of the three rules. 
This is the second meeting under the International Rule. 
The same boats met in 1932 with the same if slightly slower 
result, Conewago winning three races to one. She had the 
same skipper, Wilmot V. Castle, and the same crew of 
Rochester home breds, with one exception. Invader was a 
very green boat in the 1932 series and the Royal Canadian 
Yacht Club decided that Fife could not have made as bad a 
mistake as she seemed to be and voted to give her another 
chance. They elected Thomas K. Wade, one of the most 
successful helmsmen in Canada, to captain her the week 
after her defeat, and told him to pick his crew and prepare 
for another contest this year. He named his men and spent 
the intervening year and a half getting ready. 


YOR THE fifth successive time Rochester successfully 


The first day saw most of the action. A real Lakes nor’- 
wester piped up the night before. They are true hard winds, 
mostly with fair skies and, for the Lakes, big seas. The odds 
took a look at the saw teeth on the horizon, cocked an ear to 
listen to the rustling poplar trees and made the Fife boat the 
favorite. She has always liked heavy going. In 1932 she won 
one race against Conewago and would have won another if 
she had not fouled a halliard. 

They towed out to the line, tucked in a single reef, and 
took the gun. The breeze was a good 25 knots and both 
skippers dreaded to winch down and look the windward 
work in the face. The course was windward and leeward, 
four and one-half miles each leg, twice around. Castle, on the 
defender, took the start. He was on the flag at gunfire, going 
very fast. The Invader was 23 seconds late. To everyone’s 
complete surprise the Stephens boat, Conewago, seemed to 
be going very nicely. She was standing up well and out- 
footing and outpointing the boat from Scotland. It was 
vicious going. The seas were the same length as the boats 
and they were diving to the spar. Invader simply could not 
make good weather of it. She knocked down badly in the 
puffs and staggered in the lulls and dropped steadily behind. 
At the turn she was two minutes and 28 seconds astern. 

Then followed one of the most audacious moves of the 
season. Castle, the Rochester skipper, decided not to put up 
a spinnaker. He gauged the rate he was traveling, guessed it 
to be close to maximum and grimly made up his mind not to 
risk the kite and the rigging and the spar. He sat tight and 
watched the Canadian, with her small spinnaker drawing 
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like wild horses, boil down on him. She really found a 
maximum. At times she planed like an Uffa Fox dinghy on a 
reach. Her speed was clocked at twelve statute miles an 
hour. That seems a bit hard to believe but, certainly, she 
could not have gone any faster. She gained all but seventeen 
seconds of her time or about 350 yards of water. Once on the 
beat again, the Rochester boat moved away, but the Roches- 
ter Yacht Club gallery did not get its breath back until the 
leg was half over. 

The second windward leg was even more brutal than the 
first. The puffs and lulls had gone out of the wind and it was 
a punishing, 30-mile half gale, blowing the tops off and 
sharpening the seas until they came in over the bows three 
feet thick. Conewago, finding what one onlooker called ‘‘re- 
serve stability,’’ seemed, in contrast to Invader, to be as 
steady as a hearse. It was only a relative quietude, however, 
for her crew reported that they had plenty of action aboard 
her. Her big, genial jib sheet man, Mortimore Anstice, tells 
with a straight face of submerging his head and breathing 
after the manner of crawl swimmers when he uncleated the 
jib for the abouts. The following conversation was reported. 
The Conewago was closing in on the mark. 

“Something to wipe my glasses,’ Skipper Castle yelled. 

Anstice was'the only one who heard him and he yelled the 
command forward to a tall, slim youngster named Robert 
Hoffman. 

“He wants something to wipe his glasses!”’ 

Hoffman passed the command to Eugene Brennan and 
Elmer McFarlin, the defender’s forward hands. They dove 
into the cabin. The Conewago leaped through four big seas. 
Anstice stuck his head into the cabin to see what had become 
of them. They were crawling about on the floor boards, 
which they had to push down with their hands for water was 
floating the flooring a foot from its bed. Nothing even re- 
motely dry was to be found. 

“‘T can’t see that mark,’’ Castle yelled. ‘‘Get these glasses 
dry.” 

He fished in his pocket and handed the glasses in their 
case to Anstice. 

“It’s no good,” Anstice yelled into his ear. ‘‘There’s 
nothing that dry aboard.”’ 

“Nothing to even wipe a pair of glasses!’’ Castle shouted 
in wonder. He looked about blinking. ‘‘Cripes, it must be a 
big sea, at that.” 

They pumped steadily in both boats. And they are good 
tight hulls, too. It came down the hatches and into the open 
cockpits. The defender’s lead at the weather mark, second 
round, was very long. It was four minutes and twelve sec- 
onds, or a good quarter-mile. She did not need her spinnaker 
this time running home and won by two minutes and 
twenty-seven seconds. 

It was a surprising upset and left the Royal Canadian 
Yacht Club sailors in a rather hopeless position. They had 
counted on their stout Scotch boat beating the light weather 
Conewago in the heavy going. The ‘“‘reserve stability”’ had 
undone them. 

The next day dawned as bright and hot as hog judging 
day at the fair. It was the sort of stuff Conewago crooned 
over before she found she had ‘‘reserve stability”? and the 
Rochester gallery was anxious to discover whether her 
temperament had been upset. They had little cause for 
alarm. She took the start and was never headed. Castle used 
a big Genoa to great advantage. He worked out a lead up the 
wind on the first leg — it was a triangle that day — opened 
it out on the second leg, a reach, lost a fraction on the next 
leg, a run, and then repeated the performance on the second 
round to win all by himself. The only interesting feature of 
the whole race was in the figures. Invader lost three minutes 

(Continued on page 84) 
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“Conewago” slipping along toward the 
finish line in the last race, with a ten- 


minute lead 


“Invader II,” Canada’s 1932 and 1934 

challenger, had none of the luck of the 

original “Invader” which won the Cup 
at Chicago in 1901 
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W. C. Sawyer 


The Six-Metre “Gallant,” skippered by Ted Conant, took the class honors by a small margin 


The Southern California Championships 


South Coast Corinthian Yacht Club Stages 
Annual Regatta at Santa Monica 


By SHERWOOD HALL 


HE GAME of yachting has been a compara- 
tively recent development in California, 
along with other sports of the open air. Only 
in the last twenty years has it become organ- 
ized on national lines. The fact that it was at 

ae first largely encouraged by the ‘‘ Easterners” 
experienced in the game living here accounts 

for the only recently broken habit of laying 

boats up in September and getting them out 

again in June — when the only ice one sees out 
here is in the refrigerator or tall glass, and snow 
is that white stuff on top of a distant mountain 
peak on a winter morning which melts by noon! 

But the Californian takes up a sport with 
enthusiasm and soon gets to be mighty good at 
it — (Did someone mention tennis, or football 
or polo!). So the mere fact that there are few 
natural harbors along the thousand mile stretch 
of the Pacific, is rapidly being rectified, and the 
sport of yachting and yacht racing has spread 

from San Francisco Bay, San Diego Bay and a 

few other favored spots to the entire coast. 

Government funds, bonds floated by city 

fathers, and in some cases munificent contribu- 

tions from wealthy sportsmen, have all gone 
toward the creation of additional harbors which 
are rapidly dotting the coast line, giving shelter 
alike for local craft and visiting yachtsmen. 
Which all leads up to the fact that Santa 
Monica was a nice “Beach” city on the open 
Pacific (in the metropolitan Los Angeles 





district, where there were a couple of million people who 
wanted something new and different to do), but with no 
harbor. So they dumped a long pile of rock about a quarter 
of a mile off the beach, formed a yacht club, and held a 
regatta. And it was a fine regatta! As a matter of fact, it 
was the Twelfth Annual Pacific Coast Championships and 
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C. D. Wiman put “Patolina,” Class M, over the line with the gun. The “75” in the fore- 
ground was one of the many Coast Guard boats which helped make the regatta a success 
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"Sherwood Hall 
“Santa Maria” and “ Angelita” held their annual fight for the Eight- 
Metre Championship and the King of Spain Trophy 





the Fourteenth Annual] Southern California Championships, 
combined in one event as they are every other year, with 57 
racing and cruising yachts, and 43 small fry (Snipe, Rain- 
bows, Starlets, etc.) taking active part. Another hundred or 
more cruising yachts and motor craft anchored behind the 
new breakwater, to add color to the affair and provide “ ports- 
of-call”’ after office hours, which in this instance means after 
the races. 

Eight ‘‘Sixes,” ten Stars,and seven in the P. C. (Pacific 
Coast one-design) Class, gave the major interest to the 
spectators and the greatest headaches to the Race Commit- 
tee. In the “Sixes” the Coast champion, Cyril Tobin’s Nazad, 
was missing, as was Arthur Rousseau’s Maybe, and a South- 
ern California boat won the 8.C.Y.A. title for the first time 
since this class was introduced in 1928. Al Rogers of Newport 
Harbor did take his Scandinavian-built Synnove up to San 
Francisco Bay in 1929 to win the Pacific Coast title, but the 
“Bay” skippers returned the compliment and came south to 
Santa Barbara the same summer to take the 8. C. champion- 
ship with Maybe, and have divided the honors among San 
Francisco ‘‘Sixes”’ ever since. 

This year Donald Douglas’ Gallant took the Santa Monica 
series with Ted Conant at the stick, and an ‘ All American”’ 


The Pacific Coast One Design 
Class, better known as the P.C.’s, 
put up a good fight every day. 
George Jessop in “Wings” (No. 8) 
defeated his brother Joe in the series 
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crew. Gallant scored 3834 points for the five-day series, three 
firsts and two seconds being her record. William Bartholomae 
(after winning the Mid-Winters in February, and setting a 
fine record in earlier races during the spring and summer) 
could not get his Mystery IJ to show her best speed, and 
placed second in the series with 3014 points, although he did 
take a first and the Endymion Perpetual Trophy the last 
day from Lanai on a protest, after the latter had finished 
first but failed to give Mystery enough room at the finish line. 

Failing to give way on the port tack cost Morgan Adams a 
race in Ripples, but he took one first and placed third with 
2414 points. Adams’ clever handling of this very fast Six- 
Metre, should place him up with the leaders as soon as he gets 
a bit more experience. Synnove was fourth with 23 points; 
Lanai, fifth, 20; Caprice, sixth, 18; the Danish Ayayay 
(which Russ Simmons had recently bought from her former 
San Francisco owner) seventh, 16; and E. Johnson in 
Harpoon eighth with 8 points. 

An unfortunate accident on the opening day of the 
regatta, when Dr. and Mrs. Niels H. Martin, in their Star 
Phar-lap, dropped twenty feet while it was being lowered 
from the pier with them in it, sending the Doctor into the 
Santa Monica Hospital with a broken leg and Mrs. Martin 
with a fractured vertebra, was the only incident to mar an 
otherwise perfect series of races. There were, of course, a 
few split sails, and other to-be-expected results of a rather 
boisterous wind. But as Commodore Martin, of the new 
Santa Barbara Sailing Association, had just won the famous 
Santa Barbara Lipton Trophy for Stars, defeating fifteen of 
the best skippers on the Coast, it robbed Santa Barbara of 
what nearly everyone felt would be a victory for the Martins. 

Winsor Soule, Captain of the Santa Barbara Channel Star 
Fleet, pulled up his socks on the last day to win with 
Barby II, the race and the Santa Barbara Perpetual Star 
Trophy (up for that last race only), but he could get only a 
fourth place in the series. H. L. Beardslee, of Newport 
Harbor, in Moira, repeated his last year’s victory and took 
the Southern California and Pacific Coast titles with 4314 
points, closely followed by a new Newport Harbor boat 
By-C (Myron Lehman in command) with 414% points. 
Bobby Ziegler took third honors for Long Beach in Win-Blue 
with 3914 points, and Soule of Santa Barbara fourth in 
Barby II, 3814. Following them were Barbara J., 25; 
Procyon, 21; Peteor, 19; Vela, 18; Vega II, 17; and Sir Salty, 9. 

In the Pacific Coast Class, the Jessop brothers of San 
Diego (home of this class), fought daily for leading honors; 
George taking first in Wings with 3234 points, and Joe close 
behind in Ni-ni-nie with 2914. Charles Springstead was third 
in Windy with 24; George Kettenberg fourth with Scamp, 
20; young Billy Lyons of Newport Harbor placing his Nina 
sixth with 9 points, and John Moffatt trailing the rest in 
Pluto with 6 points. 

The annual Eight-Metre scrap between Owen Churchill 

(Continued on page 90) 
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“Glenmore” 


oo 


An Able Auxiliary Designed 
For Offshore Cruising 


+. 


Designed by William H. Hand, Jr., for Frank 
B. Thompson, of Louisville, Ky. Length over 
all, 44 feet; water line, 39’ 2”; beam, 12’ 7”; 
6’ 10” draft 





“Glenmore” is something unusual in the way of 
a cruising auxiliary. A double-ender, with a 
flush deck except for a small house amidships 
and a small steering well aft, she is rugged and 
seaworthy and was built to stand anything in the 
way of weather. Below, she has a forward cabin, 
double stateroom, main cabin with berths for 
four, and a galley the full width of the vessel. 
Her power plant consists of a Hall-Scott Fisher 
Jr., with direct drive 
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Steering Gears for Sailing Yachts 


GEORGE F. 


substantially the same, whether the boat is to be 

used under sail or driven by power, there are, 
nevertheless, some important differences in the requirements 
of a suitable gear for each type of yacht. A boat which is to 
be sailed should have the wheel at, or close to, the rudder in 
order to permit the helmsman to observe the trim of the 
sail at all times. In fact, the expert helmsman, particularly 
when sailing on the wind, follows the action of the wind on 
the sail to a greater extent than when he attempts to steer a 
straight course by compass. 

The power driven craft, on the other hand, usually places 
the helmsman on a bridge or some steering location about 
amidships or even forward of amidships. Such a location 
necessitates a long lead of cables, ropes or rods from the 
steering wheel to the rudder. Other differences which have 
a bearing on the type of gear are to be found in the fact 
that the rudders used on power driven craft are almost al- 
ways built with a “‘balance,” that is, with part of the rudder 
extending forward of the rudder stock. This balance greatly 
reduces the effort needed to turn the rudder, as it brings the 
center of pressure on the rudder blade close to the axis about 
which the rudder swings. Rudders on sailing yachts and 
auxiliaries are seldom balanced in this fashion because they 
are formed to carry out the lines of the underbody and are 
hung on the sternpost. 

A fourth difference between the power driven yacht and 
one using sail is to be found in the 
angle of the rudder stock. The 
center line of the rudder stock of 
the power boat is usually vertical, 
or nearly so, with its tiller or 
quadrant swinging approximately 
in a horizontal plane, while the 
rudder stock of the sailing yacht 
has considerable rake, often as 
much as 45° to the horizontal. 

Still another difference, and an 
important one, between sail and 


A substan the fundamentals of steering gears are 





under considerable pressure for 
long intervals. This is particularly 3.7 under sail 

true of a yacht which carries a 

weather helm when sailing on the 

wind in a strong breeze. This long continued pressure on one 
side does have an appreciable effect in squeezing out grease 
























































Fig. 2. This type of gear often 
- gives trouble because it is impossi- 
pOWSE, 18 that the vessel under ble to hold pinion on steering wheel 
sail may require that the steering shaft in proper relation to toothed 
wheel be held over to one side quadrant on rudder stock when 
boat changes shape due to swelling 


or shrinkage or due to stress on 
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or other lubricating medium in the sailing yacht’s steering 
gear. A power boat with the rudder properly balanced should 
require little, if any, pressure on the steering wheel when 
holding a straight course. From the requirements noted 
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Fig. 1. When quadrant is in front 
of rudder stock, tiller ropes must 
lead from top of grooved drum out 
to sheaves at each side. Line AB, 
square to center line of drum, must 
intersect line CD through quadrant 
at a point where sheave can be 
fitted inside of hull as indicated 


above, it will be seen that the demands on the steering gear 
of a sailing yacht are somewhat more severe than for the 
power driven vessel, although the complication of a long 
lead of tiller rope or drag link 
from the steering wheel to the 
rudder is absent from the problem. 

The steering gear on any yacht, 
whether sail or power, should al- 
ways be rigged so that “‘the head 
follows the wheel.’”’ This means 
that when the top of the steering 
wheel is turned to starboard, the 
bow of the boat swings to star- 
board and vice versa, exactly the 
same as the steering arrangement 
on an automobile, bicycle — or 
the reins guiding the old gray 
mare. Tug boats — to step outside 
our subject of yachts — are always 
rigged ‘‘across the head.” On a 
tug boat, as the top of the wheel 
is turned to starboard, the bow 
goes to port, exactly opposite to what one would expect. 
Occasionally one finds an eccentric owner who wants his 
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Fig. 4. Another patented type 
of “screw” steering gear, shown 
in plan view. Less space is re- 
quired ahead of the rudder 
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its fore end, as shown by dotted verfreal that t——— 


lines, it must be allowed to slide 

back and forth through the gear, 

using a “feather” key, and a 
thrust bearing must be fitted 


boat rigged “‘tug boat fashion.’’ Out of the 
hundreds of yachts lying in harbor at City 
Island, the writer knows of but one which is 
rigged in this fashion and that was done for 
the very definite purpose —as her owner 
puts it — of keeping away from the wheel 
those meddlesome guests who want to steer 
the boat. 

The sketch in Figure 1 shows an adapta- 











tion of the common form of steering gear 
discussed last month as being suitable for 
motor boats slightly changed to adapt it to 
the sailing yacht. This is a very satisfactory 
gear when properly installed. It can be built 
so there is little friction. It is simple, and is 
practically unaffected by the slight changes 
in shape which always take place in the wood 
structure of any boat. Provided there is room 
for a quadrant of liberal size, so that the 
drum on the steering wheel shaft need not be 
too small in order to get the proper relation 
between steering wheel and rudder, it is 
suitable for fairly large sailing yachts up to 
60 feet water line, but is more commonly 


the water line. The gear is sensitive and the 
helmsman can ‘‘feel’”’ the rudder if bearings 
are well lubricated. 

Proper provision must be made for con- 
tinuous lubrication of the bearings which 
carry the steering wheel shaft and the large 
sheaves over which the tiller rope is carried 
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Fig. 6. A patented form of gear similar to that used on trucks 
and buses. Lubrication is assured by enclosing the working parts 
in an oiltight case. The gear is entirely self-contained and if the 
proper size is chosen for the work to be done by it, the gear is 
more than satisfactory. The length of the lever in the gear which 
turns the rudder is about the same as the distance of the steering 
wheel shaft off center; the less this distance, the greater the pres- 
sure on the gear 
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should have roller bearings or some good 
type of oilless bushing. Lubrication is im- 
portant because the gear is in motion — per- 
haps only a very slight motion — practically 
all the time the boat is under sail, and an- 
noying squeaks and squeals develop unless 
the points mentioned are properly lubricated. 
Just as in the similar gear for the motor boat, 
it is better to use a grooved drum on the 
steering wheel shaft than a plain one, as the 
grooved drum prevents chafing of one turn 
of wire against its adjacent one. 

In Figure 2 is shown a slightly more elab- 











Fig. 5. An elaborate type 
of gear used on large sailing 
met with in boats between 30 and 40 feet on yachts. Special attention 


should be given to lubrica- 
tion of bearings and gears. 
This gear has the fault of 
making it difficult to keep 
the proper adjustment be- 
tween the teeth on the pinion 
and those on the quadrant 


orate gear. In this type the steering wheel 
shaft carries a pinion which matches with a 
toothed quadrant. The requirements of this 
gear, as far as engineering and machine work 
are concerned, are much more stringent than 
in the type shown in Figure 1. When properly 
designed and built it is a good gear but when 
improperly designed and improperly in- 
stalled, it can, and does, give endless trouble. 
To get a smooth running gear of this type, 
the teeth both on the pinion and the quad- 
rant should be carefully and accurately 
machined and should then be held in their 
exact and proper relation to each other. It is 
most unsatisfactory to mount the quadrant 
on the rudder stock and then provide a 
bearing and mountings for the steering gear 
shaft, which carries the pinion, on the deck 
beams or against the bulkhead at the after 
end of the cockpit because there is entirely 
too much chance for relative movement between the pinion 
and the quadrant which will put the gear out of proper mesh. 
Some form of rigid frame or strapping must be provided to 
hold the pinion and the quadrant in their proper relation to 
ach other, irrespective of how the wood in the boat changes 
shape, either by swelling or shrinking or because of the 
stress on the hull when under sail. 

Another point which is not always appreciated when in- 
stalling a gear of this type is that the reaction caused by the 
shape of the gear teeth and the angle between the teeth on 
the quadrant and those on the pinion produces a thrust 
downward along the rudder stock and outward along the 
steering wheel shaft. These thrusts must be taken care of by 
properly designed bearings. Lubrication, too, is quite as 
important as mentioned in the previous arrangement. All 
bearings should be either self-lubricated or should be fitted 
with grease cups. 

A favorite type of steering gear for the sailing yacht is the 
“‘serew gear’’ design, which has a number of modifications. 
They are free from trouble because they are simple, strong, 
reliable, and self-contained as far as stresses are concerned. 
By the term “self-contained,” I mean that the stresses 
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produced by turning the steering wheel are taken care of in 
the gear itself, the hull not being counted on to hold the 
parts in their proper relation, one to another. 

In Figure 3 is shown the essentials of one form of gear of 
this type. The angle of the threads cut on the steering 
wheel shaft are so proportioned with respect to the arms of 
the yoke keyed to the rudder head that the proper number 
of turns from hard-over to hard-over is obtained at the 
steering wheel. It should be noted, however, that gears of 
this type do not and cannot give an equal rudder angle both 
port and starboard for the same number of turns of the 
steering wheel to port or starboard. This fault —if it is a 
fault — is due to the constantly changing angle of the con- 
necting rods between yoke on the rudder head and the nuts 
which run on the threads on the steering shaft. There is no 
cure for this that the writer knows of. It causes no trouble 
whatsoever in handling the boat as long as one knows why 
the difference exists. 

Another form of screw gear which has the advantage of 
requiring less free distance either behind or ahead of the 
rudder stock instead of on both sides of it as shown in Figure 
3, is shown in Figure 4. This, too, is a reliable, strong, and 
simple gear well adapted for use on sailing yachts of any 
size. It also requires more turns of the steering wheel to one 
side of the dead ahead position than it does to the other 
and, due to the fact that the rods connecting the yoke on 
the rudder head to the nuts on the threads are of different 
length, the steering wheel shaft must be allowed a small 
amount of fore and aft movement to avoid jamming the 
gear. Only this last spring, the writer saw a gear of this type 
installed with a pair of bevel gears leading up to a steering 
wheel, on the forward end of the threaded shaft as indicated 
by the dotted lines. The threaded shaft was fixed firmly in 
the bevel gear and, as a result, the entire rudder stock was 
sprung backward and forward as the rudder was swung from 
port to starboard. This required much exertion on the part 
of the helmsman in bending the heavy stock. Fitting the 
bevel gear with a feather key and allowing the end of the 
threaded shaft to slide fore and aft through the gear re- 
sulted in a smooth-working, easy-turning gear. 

A much more elaborate gear used on large sailing yachts 
is indicated in Figure 5. Here the steering wheel is mounted 
on a horizontal shaft in the binnacle pedestal. A pair of 
bevel gears transmits the motion of the steering wheel to a 
vertical shaft, at the lower end of which is a pinion meshing 
with a toothed quadrant mounted on the rudder stock. 
When properly designed, machined, and installed, this is a 
satisfactory gear. The remarks, however, which were made 
with regard to Figure 2 apply here also. The gears must be 
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accurately cut and accurately held at the proper meshing 
point and ample provision must be made to take care of all 
thrusts and pressures due to the shape of the gear teeth and 
to the angles of the bevels. It is useless to attempt to hold 
these parts in proper relation to each other by fastening 
their bearings to the hull structure. It is an expensive gear 
and therefore suitable for installation only on large and 
elaborately equipped yachts. 

In Figure 6 is shown a gear which is a development of 
the steering gear used in automobile work. This gear has 
the great advantage of being self-contained and of taking 
care of its stresses within its own case. Its only disadvan- 
tage, as far as the writer can see, is that the pressures devel- 
oped in the gear itself are high because of the short arm 
which actuates the rudder. Naturally, the shorter this arm, 
the heavier the pressure on the end of it. For yachts of 
moderate size, gears of this type are satisfactory. It should 
be noted that the steering wheel shaft is offset slightly from 
the center line of the boat, but this is of no moment what- 
ever as the offset is too small to be of any moment. 

Many other forms of steering gear are to be found in 
sailing yachts, but those given above cover the more usual 
forms and the others are modifications of the foregoing basic 
types. It should be noted that, no matter what the type, 
lubrication is most important and some strapping, frame- 
work or case must be employed to hold all parts in their 
proper relation independent of the wood structure of the 
hull — except the type shown in Figure 1. 

From an investigation covering about fifty yachts, rang- 
ing from approximately 25 feet to 80 feet on the water line, 
it was found that the number of turns of the steering wheel 
from hard-over to hard-over varied from two in boats of 
25 to 30 feet water line to five in the larger boats. Two and 
one-half turns hard-over to hard-over is a fairly good aver- 
age for a sailing yacht of about 30 feet water line. Three to 
31% turns is suitable for the 40-foot yacht. The cup de- 
fender Weetamoe has about four turns hard-over to hard- 
over but, of course, her steering wheel is large, and the 
larger the steering wheel the fewer the turns of the wheel 
required. If the steering wheel makes too many turns to 
swing the rudder from hard-over to hard-over, steering is 
made more difficult because the boat is not so sensitive and 
the helmsman must move the wheel through a greater 
angle to hold the boat on the proper course. It might be 
noted that although the America’s Cup boats have about 
four turns hard-over to hard-over, this would scarcely be 
suitable for the average yacht, as sometimes two men are 
needed to spin the wheel of a Cup yacht quickly when sail- 
ing in a strong breeze. 








“Mar Jim,” Dr. Earl Teetzel’s Matthews “46,” is driven at a 17-mile gait by twin Kermaths 
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Scows Compete in 
Annual Series 


— 


By 


WILLIAM W. WINKLER 


INNESOTA boats, capturing the cham- 
M pionship in each of three classes, took the 
lion’s share of the honors at the thirty- 
seventh annual regatta of the Inland Lakes Yacht- 
ing Association, sailed August 20th—24th at Lake 
Minnetonka. Sea Fox, of Lake Minnetonka, cap- 
tained by Edmund Pillsbury, led the Class A fleet 
while two White Bear entries, Lady Luck, sailed by 
Jules Hannaford, and Black Rhythm, with Cather- 
ine Lilly at the stick, headed the E and C fleets 
respectively. 

Old Man Weather treated the yachtsmen, some 
of whom had trailed boats over 400 miles, to a rare 
assortment of winds: viz., a tornado, three strong 
gales, and two days of light, shifting airs. For the 
first time in years all the five races in the three 
classes represented were sailed within the t'me limit. 

The I.L.Y.A. is composed of fourteen clubs in Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, Indiana, Illinois, and Michigan. Flat bottomed 
or “‘scow type” boats are sailed. Class C includes 20-foot 
Marconi and gaff-rigged cat boats; Class E, 28-foot Marconi 
sloops; while the Class A sloops are 38 feet over all, and the 
least restricted of the three types. 

Perhaps the most sensational victory of the five day event 
was that of Catherine Lilly, the first feminine skipper ever to 
win an Inland regatta, in Black Rhythm. Up to the final day 
it looked as though R. M. Lynch, of Pine Lake, who had 
piloted Frisky III to first place in the first three races, held 
an unbeatable lead over the thirty Class C boats. But Black 
Rhythm, taking advantage of the heavy weather she was 
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Strenuous racing! Trying to right “Triple Lucker.” The two men in the water are 


standing on the lee bilgeboard and all five are getting their weight out to windward 


built to stand, responded to the skillful handling of her 
skipper to take a second and a first in the last two races 
while Frisky III, a light weather boat, could get only a 
sixth and a fourteenth, and slipped back to second place. 
Another feminine sailor, Cynthia Shields, also of White 
Bear, gained third place through consistent sailing and won 
a first in the Thursday race. She was closely followed by 
Robert Manegold’s Pegasus, of Pine Lake, which was second 
in the two light weather races, but slipped far back in heavier 
going. O-Me-O-Mi, sailed by Charles Edwards of Lake Gen- 
eva, was fifth. In almost every case boats from southern Wis- 
consin did excellently in the light weather for which they are 
(Continued on page 86) 
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“Sea Fox,” winner of Class A Championship, leading “ Yellow Jacket” 
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“Cero Il,” a New 38-foot Motor Sailer 





The trend in power boat design being toward 
motor sailers, this new cruiser recently designed 
and built by the Luders Marine Construction 
Company for Robert McCorkle, of New York, 
is interesting. In hull form she retains the above 
water features of the power cruiser, but with a 
carefully designed underbody and an efficient 
ketch rig she handles well under. sail also. 
There is a deckhouse amidships covering the 
companionway and steering wheel, and affording 
protection to the forward end of the large, roomy 
cockpit. The living quarters are forward and 
are excellent for a 38-foot boat. Her Gray motor 
drives her at better than nine m.p.h. under power 
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Five of the little “Moons” start a race off the Santa Barbara Yacht Club 


The New Santa Barbara “Moons” 


A New One-Design Class of Low Cost Which 
is Proving Popular on the West Coast 


By C. SHEPARD LEE 


HE outcome of an attempt to provide a sail boat 

within the means of a large number of beginners has 

been the development, at Santa Barbara, California, 
of a one-design class of sailing skiffs which are decidedly 
inexpensive and easily built. After canvassing available 
sources, it was evident that the solution of the problem was 
for future owners to build their own craft under gratuitous 
adult supervision. Allan Cram, Santa Barbara artist and 
yachting enthusiast, and Archie Dundas, local boatbuilder, 
collaborated on the design of the sample boat, built from 
materials supplied by the yacht club and the Star fleet, at a 
total cost of $35. Individual members did the work. Patterns, 
templates and two sets of assembly jigs were madé at the 
same time. 

When the transom, three frames, and stem are finished, 
they are fitted into slots in the assembly jig; thus they are 
held firmly in alignment until keel, lower side planks, and 
bottom are fitted and fastened. The hull is then removed 
from the form and completed right side up, releasing the jig 
for the next builder. The jig not only saves much time and 
labor, but keeps the hulls uniform in shape. 

The Santa Barbara Moons are 11% feet long (so that 
12-foot lumber may be used) and 4% feet wide. Sixty-three 
square feet of sail is spread from a 1614-foot mast. The sail is 
reefed by withdrawing the pin from the gooseneck, rolling 
the sail on the boom, and replacing the pin. 


The Moons are stiff and, although larger than necessary 
to carry one youngster, their length, their depth, and the 
7-inch deck give the juvenile skippers more security than 
would a livelier craft. They are light enough to do fairly well 
in a drifting match, yet in a smart breeze their stability 
enables the skilful skipper to carry sail hard. 

One reason for the low cost is the material used. Light 
lumber is cheap, makes dry bending easy, and produces a 
faster boat. It is, naturally, impossible to avoid occasional 
pitch pockets and irregular grain, or to obtain yacht quality 
in hull and sails, but the boats are safe, tight and durable. 
Select common grade of Oregon pine is used, 4%-inch for 
planking and 34-inch for keel, frames, centerboard, thwart, 
etc. Fastenings are galvanized nails and the sail is of heavy 
drill. The cost is almost exactly one-third each for lumber, 
for sail, and for fastenings, paint, hardware and miscellanies. 
Local commercial builders deliver the boat complete for 
$55.00, oars included. 

Five adult-built boats have been racing since March, four 
were launched in June by youthful shipwrights, and seven 
more have been under construction in two schools. They row 
and sail well and, since they weigh only 285 pounds with sail 
and oars, they may be easily hauled out on the beach for 
cleaning and painting. 

After the close of school, the winter racing schedule of one 
event a week was increased as more frequent contests were 
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The completed “Moon,” ready to go overboard 


needed to match the growing skill of the junior skippers, some of whom are 


“juniors” in experience rather than in age. 

The most striking feature of the Santa Barbara Moons is the color variety of 
sails and hulls. No two of the first six launched have hulls and sails of the same hue. 
Santa Barbara yachtsmen do their racing close to beaches, before a large popula- 
tion of landsmen. The distinctive colors of the Moon fleet make it possible for 
spectators to follow the course of their favorites easily, thus adding to the interest. 

The increasing popularity of yacht racing wherever conditions are suitable is 
due, in a large measure, to the fleets of small boats in which youngsters begin to sail 
at an early age, thus acquiring a proficiency which makes them take up the sport 
seriously as they get older. The increased size of the racing fleets at every yachting 
center this year is due to new classes of small yachts or to new boats in existing 
small classes. A prime requisite in any class for the novice is safety, satisfactory 
performance and low cost. Santa Barbara seems to have achieved all of these es- 
sential equirements in this 1114-foot boat and the class show grow rapidly. 


The new boats are simple to build and the amount 
of material that goes into one of them is small in 
cost. The sail plan gives the dimensions of the 
sail and the outline of the rudder and the center- 
board. The body plan, on the right, shows the 
flat bottom and the shape of the sections, while 
below are sheer, half breadth and deck plans. 
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Sixteen Hours to Ambrose and Forty Back 


GEORGE E. ROOSEVELT 





HIS YEAR, for the first time since 1915, a 
race was held for the Brenton’s Reef Cup. 
The cup is a historic trophy that was first 
competed for in 1872. Having been offered 
a long time ago, some of the provisions in 
regard to it seem rather quaint to those 
accustomed to modern challenge cups. This 

cup was offered in the prehistoric days when there were rich 
men. Some of these men owned big schooner yachts and 
they sailed them across the ocean or anywhere else they 
wished and, when they found other rich men with big 
yachts, they lightheartedly raced them over ocean courses 
without time allowance. 

It occurred to me last winter that it would be a bright 
idea to have this trophy again raced for by the type of yacht 
that men now use to sail ocean courses. The flag officers and 
Race Committee of the New York Yacht Club were con- 
sulted and all agreed that the idea had merit. The last winner 
of the cup not now being a member of the club, the trophy 
had reverted to the club, so I challenged for it, naming 
the schooner Mistress. 

Communicating with all the owners of boats I thought 
might be interested I tried to stir up a little enthusiasm for 
the race. Of course, the deed of gift could not be changed 
but I hoped cruising boats of approximately the same size 
would be the only ones to enter. However, on the morning 
of the 16th of August, a careful observer off Newport Harbor 
might have seen three boats proceeding in single file in the 
direction of Brenton’s Reef Lightship. Each of the boats 
had the mystic words ‘Oyster Bay” decorating her stern, 
and two of the boats were without auxiliary power — hence 
the presence of the third, which was towing them out to the 
start. It happened that the two starters, Vamarie and 
Mistress, were the first and second boats to arrive in Ber- 
muda in this year’s race to the Islands. 

We got away to a rather more than average good racing 
start with a moderate southeast breeze and a light haze. As 
Vadim Makaroff’s Vamarie is substantially bigger than 




















“Vamarie,” Vadim Makaroff’s ketch, 
showed the way to Ambrose and back 


Mistress, I rather expected her to run away from us but for 
the next twelve hours I do not think we were ever more than 
a quarter of a mile apart and most of the time right beside 
each other. The conditions started with a moderate southeast 
reaching breeze and ended up with a reasonably strong blow 
exactly on the back collar button of the helmsman. 

Before dark, Vamarie split a big spinnaker 
that she was carrying and ingeniously substi- 

( tuted a mizzen staysail that was not doing her 
any good in its proper place and pulled beauti- 
fully on the spinnaker boom. 

As the breeze increased, it reminded me of a 
run across the Irish Sea in the 1931 Fastnet 
Race. The wind was about the same strength 
but the seas were less regular and a good deal 
shorter and steeper. I had a crew largely com- 
posed of young Oyster Bay boys who were 
fine sailors but not accustomed to a boat as big 
as Mistress nor to steering with a wheel. I 
watched the steering closely and we never 
really came near jibing but, personally, I hate 

(Continued on page 82) 


“Mistress,” George E. Roosevelt's  staysail 

schooner, is a veteran ocean racer, having done 

well in long distance contests such as the Ber- 
muda, Fastnet and Transatlantic Races 








Racing for the Sears Bowl 


Jewett Again Wins Junior Title 
By 


WILLIAM U. SWAN 





(; N OUTSTANDING figure in New England 

| yachting, if not in the country, in the season 

of 1934 is Frank B. (‘‘Junie’’) Jewett, Jr., of 
the Vineyard Haven and Tabor Yacht 

Clubs, a resident of Short Hills, New Jer- 

“(9 sey, and a student the coming winter at 

the Institute of California. Aside from his own club events, 

he won the Junior Championship for the second succes- 
sive year, the Prince of Wales Cup and, in the Vineyard 

Interclub Class, the Lindsay and Edgartown-Vineyard 

Haven Cups, retiring the last named trophy. He took first 

place in the three open regattas at Edgartown, Nantucket 

and New Bedford in a class that averaged fifteen starters 
and, in his own club, again won the Interclub Class cham- 
pionship, the White Bowl and the Gordon Cup. 

The erews that met at Edgartown the last week in August 
for the fourteenth yachting tournament for the Sears Bowl, 
were the survivors in eliminations in eight districts in which 
62 clubs were represented, the largest in the history of the 
event. The districts, clubs and crews at Edgartown were as 
follows: 

Massachusetts, North Shore, Eastern Point Yacht Club; 
Captain, Jonathan S. Raymond, Jr., Robert Elwell, Peter 
Gamage. 

Massachusetts, South Shore, Duxbury Yacht Club; Cap- 
tain, Jeffries Stetson, Alvin Wilkinson, James Coombs. 
Southern Massachusetts, Vineyard Haven Yacht Club; Cap- 

tain, Frank B. Jewett, Jr., Theodore Robie, Lane Fuller. 

Rhode Island, Westerly Yacht Club; Captain, Daniel F. 
Larkin, Jr., Stanley Higginbotham, Richert Burnett, Jr. 

Eastern Connecticut, Sachem’s Head Yacht Club; Captain, 





The winning crew, Theodore Robie, Lane Fuller and 
Skipper Frank B. Jewett 
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Albert Cook Church 
The races were sailed in boats of the Vineyard Interclub Class, 18- 
footers designed by Charles D. Mower 






B. W. Warner, F. T. Warner, Jr., 8. W. Goldsmith, Jr. 
Long Island Sound, Pequot Yacht Club; Captain, John T. 

Arms, Jr., John Abberly, James Gordon. 

Great South Bay, Babylon Yacht Club; Captain, Fred F. 

Zimmerman, David Lawrence, William Hayward. 
Interlake Y. R. A., Vermillion Yacht Club; Captain, Carl R. 

Swanbeck, Jr., Herbert C. Myers, Herbert C. Myers, Jr. 

The crews sailed eight 18-foot Vineyard Interclub knock- 
abouts, and again the original plan of changing boats received 
justification. 

The championship was again held under the direction of 
three representatives of the North American Y. R. U.: chair- 
man, Hugh M. Wharton, George E. Hills and Ernest M. 
Lawrence, while Commodore Alexander M. Orr and E. J. 
Bliss, Jr., of the Edgartown Yacht Club, and J. Herbert 
Ware, of the Vineyard Haven Yacht Club, acted as regatta 
committee. 

Two races were sailed on Monday, August 27th, both over 
6-mile windward and leeward courses in light to moderate 
airs. The leaders in the first were: Pequot, Eastern Point and 
Babylon; and in the second: Vineyard Haven, Pequot and 
Sachem’s Head. 

Three races were run off the second day, the first in a 
fairly good breeze and the others in light airs, the last being 
started after 5 o’clock, with a six-point shift playing a part in 
the result. The first three boats were: third race, Sachem’s 
Head, Eastern Point and Westerly; fourth race, Eastern 
Point, Sachem’s Head and Pequot; fifth race, Westerly, 
Babylon and Eastern Point. 

In the two races, sailed the third day, one was in a strong 
northeaster, which had moderated when the second was run 
off, the leading boats being: Sixth rate, Westerly, Vineyard 
Haven and Sachem’s Head; seventh race, Vineyard Haven, 
Babylon and Pequot. 

The competition had narrowed down to Eastern Point, 
Vineyard Haven and Pequot when the last race was started. 
Eastern Point had the best of a windward start, but took a 
chance under Chappaquidick, and lost. Pequot had a three- 
second lead on Vineyard Haven at the turn, but in the run to 
the finish Jewett’s crew handled the spinnaker better and took 
second place by four seconds, thus winning by 214 points. 

The final point score was: Vineyard Haven, 4314; Pequot 
and Eastern Point, 4114; Babylon, 3814; Westerly, 34/4; 
Sachem’s Head, 3414; Duxbury 33, and Vermillion 24. 
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The National Outboard Championships 


GEORGE W. SUTTON, JR. 


down in motor boat history as “Children’s Days”’ on 

the Schuylkill River in Philadelphia. It was on those 

days that a flock of schoolboys, still in their ’teens, estab- 
lished themselves as national champions and world record 
breakers. The casualties among the old veterans of the sport 
were terrible to behold. When you have George Kuehn of 
Milwaukee, Bob Watkins of Hoquiam, Washington, Bill 
Withington of California, Paul Hyatt of Brooklyn, Paul 
Sawyer of Pocono Lake, Pa., and large numbers of other 
hitherto almost unbeatable champions finishing fifth, sixth 
and eighth behind a lot of 16- and 17-year-olds, it is necessary 
to change the mind a bit about this hectic outboarding sport. 
Formerly it appeared that outboard racing was an activity 
for all ages up to seventy or eighty. The way 16-year-old 
Clinton Ferguson who captured two national championships, 
17-year-old Lewis Carlisle who became national champion in 
Class C Amateur and then established a new world one-mile 
record for that class, 18-year-old Tommy Tyson who walked 


G cow and Monday, September 2nd’and 3rd, will go 


off with a new amateur record in Class A, and others of the 
youngsters performed in the National Outboard Champion- 
ships, makes one believe that youth will be served in out- 
boarding as in other matters. 

The weather for the national championships was miser- 
able all the way through. From Saturday until Monday 
night rain fell intermittently in drizzles or buckets. Luckily, 
however, there was little wind and the record breaking went 
on apace. 

Saturday was professional day except for two heats of the 
race for the Lipton Trophy, one of outboarding’s most cov- 
eted prizes. The first of many surprises came in the first race 
of the regatta when young John Yeager, of Cochituate, Mass., 
turned up as the new Class A professional champion ahead 
of such sterling drivers as Arrell Reinking, Dick Neal and 
Elmer Stagmer. Little Miss Maryland Codd, who has had a 
season full of upsets and other hard luck, came within two 
seconds of becoming champion of this class. In defense of the 

(Continued on page 77) 


The Schuylkill echoes to the roar of exhausts. A start in 

Class C-2. Left. Lewis Carlisle, 1934 title holder in Class 

C Amateur, who established a new mile record of 54.179 
in the class 


M. Rosenfeld 
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The East River in 1894, with schooners, sailing lighters, deep water vessels and steamboats The ship “Governor Robie,” with 
to’gallantmasts housed to allow her to pass under the Brooklyn Bridge, is headed for the loading berth on South Street , 


South Street in the Days of Sail 


A Glimpse of the Street Famous to Seafarers of the Eighties and Nineties 


®N THIS day of steam and oil, with the 
straight stems of modern seafaring ships 
nosing a bulkhead line so closely built up 
that only the masts and the tops of the 
stacks are visible to the passerby, and with 
buildings which are frequently two stories 
in height covering the piers, South Street has lost its 
picturesqueness and most of the romance that once it 
held. As famous among seafaring men as the Mersey docks 
of Liverpool or the East India docks of London, South 
Street had a character all its own in the days of sail. At its 
open wharves ships of all the world loaded or discharged 
their cargoes. Bowsprits stuck out halfway across the cobble- 
paved street, beneath which drays, horse-drawn street 
cars, and pedestrians went their way, while a grillwork of 
crossed yards reared skyward against a background in which 
the old Brooklyn Bridge, for a long time the only permanent 
link between New York and Brooklyn, was the only struc- 
ture taller than the towering masts. 

On the sidewalk opposite the bulkhead line, sailors of 
every nationality were to be seen, gathered with their 
“pals” in knots on corners, looking at old acquaintances 
among the ships, or stumbling out of the saloons that graced 
every street corner, and that took toll of many a hard-earned 
dollar. 

The ships themselves represented every type and trade. 
Largest and smartest were the San Francisco fleet, most of 





which, in the eighties and nineties of the last century, had 
their loading berths at one of the South Street wharves 
between Coenties Slip and the Brooklyn Bridge. The Ameri- 
can wooden ships, the ‘‘down easters,’’ predominated in this 
trade around Cape Horn from New York, although here 
and there a British or other foreign steel ship or bark, 
with painted ports and high poop, could be seen. Their 
names were known to every sailor, and their reputations 
also. There were the tall A. G. Ropes, the A. J. Fuller, the 
Henry B. Hyde, the Great Admiral, the North American, the 
old Charmer, still carrying stunsail booms in the nineties, 
the Challenger, and many others whose names are now but a 
memory. Next to these big fellows, many with the reputa- 
tion of being “‘hard” ships for the sailorman, were to be 
found beautiful little barks of 750 to 1000 tons engaged in 
the South American and the Australian trade, while sand- 
wiched in between the larger ships were little hermaphrodite 
brigs, usually called brigantines in those days, loading for 
the West Indies or for Gulf of Mexico ports. Schooners there 
were, occasionally, but they were rare along South Street 
in those days, when most of the offshore trade was still 
carried in square rig. 

On American vessels crews were always paid off on arrival 
in New York, and in the larger ships gangs of riggers were 
hired when ready for sea to bend sails which had been stored 
below while in port, or to send up topgallantmasts if these 
had been struck for passing under the Brooklyn Bridge. 





© Charles R. Patterson 
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But on the smaller vessels sails were frequently left on the 
yards in port, and on sunny days after a rain, these would 
be loosed to dry by the mate or any hand standing by, adding 
to the picturesqueness of the scene. 

South Street was usually a loading and not a discharging 
berth, and on the wharves stacks of bales, barrels and boxes 
would be found waiting to be hoisted aboard by the primi- 
tive loading gear. A whip would be rigged over the hatches, 
the fall carried through a snatch block on the stringpiece 
of the wharf, and a team of horses attached which would 
walk away with the box or barrel and then back up until 
it was lowered into the hold. Sometimes a barrel capstan 
operated by a horse would be used, and on the larger ships, 
when cargo was arriving fast, a small lighter with a hoisting 
engine aboard would lie alongside to supply power for the 
loading gear. 

Swirling around the pier heads and lapping the bulkheads 
was the East River, that tidal channel which then carried 
the major portion of the commerce of New York. On its swift 
waters floated craft of all types and sizes, from the black- 
sided steam frigate with her frowning smooth bore guns, 
making her way in dignified silence to the Navy Yard in 
Wallabout Bay, to the bluff-bowed sailing lighter that 
shifted cargo from one pier to another. In those days prac- 
tically every town on Long Island Sound and alongshore to 
the eastward was served by steamboats, and many of them 
berthed along South Street. The New Haven steamboats, for 
instance, used Peck Slip, and near by were the boats that 
made their daily trips to Hartford, to Norwich, to Greenport 
and to many of the ports along the Sound. 

At Fulton Market the fishing schooners gathered, crowd- 
ing into the slip on Thursdays like peas in a pod. In Coenties 
Slip was the headquarters for the canalers that brought the 
grain from the west and coal from Pennsylvania. There they 
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wintered in close-packed array while canals were frozen. 

But the river offered a constantly changing view, with 
here a tall-sparred ship towing out, a puffing tug ahead and 
another alongside, there a three-masted schooner bound 
east for the coast of Maine with a cargo of coal. Lighters, 
square of bow and stern and straight of side, towed slowly 
past, their decks piled high with barrels or bales. And, day 
and night, old sidewheel ferry boats steamed back and forth 
between New York and the Brooklyn shore. At night, river 
pirates sneaked along seeking loot and keeping a sharp look- 


out for the few police boats that patrolled the waterfront. 


All the business of the street was given over to shipping. 
Besides the saloons mentioned, sail lofts, ship chandlers’ 
stores, junk shops, sailor clothing dealers, shipping masters’ 
offices, cordage houses, and the like, lined the sidewalk. 
Boatbuilders flourished along the street, some with their 
shops on the ground level, others one or two stories up, the 
completed boats being lowered with block and fall. Below 
Wall Street was a wood turner, working by candle light in 
a cellar, who made buntline bull’s eyes, parrel balls, mast 
trucks and the like from lignumvitae, and displayed samples 
of his wares on the street level. The aroma of ships and the 
sea was pervasive. One had but to leave a busy office in an- 
other part of the town and drift down to South Street at the 
noon hour to get the feel of the sea and to dream dreams. 
And many did it. 

It is gone now — gone forever — vanished before the age 
of steam and speed and efficiency that spelled the doom of 
seamanship. That it might not be lost entirely, but that 
something of the appearance and character of the South 
Street of this past era be preserved for future generations, 
Charles R. Patterson has painted the two canvasses which 
we are privileged to reproduce here. The artist himself 
knew South Street in the days of sail. 


South Street in the nineties, when the San Francisco trade was still carried in sail around 


Cape Horn. The glamour and the romance of this once famous street have now vanished 


© Charles R. Patterson 
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Charles Cottrell 


The Fish Class boats fought it out for the Lipton Trophy on Pensacola Bay 


Racing News of the Month 


Middletown Scores Again 


ITHIN the last half decade, 

Middletown, Conn., has built up 
an enviable reputation as an outboard 
racing center. When the water-minded 
residents of this old Connecticut River 
port put on a regatta they go about it 
with a thoroughness, efficiency and at- 
tention to detail that insures, as far as 
humanly possible, the success of the 
event. The promoting organizations do 
their work so well that drivers and 
officials catch the spirit. The result in- 
variably is a smoothly run, interesting, 
high grade exhibition of the sport of 
racing outboard motor boats. 

The Eastern divisional championships 
on September 8th and 9th, a prelimi- 
nary to the nationals at Philadelphia a 
week later, were in every way a typical 
Middletown regatta. The sponsoring 
organizations, the Connecticut Riv- 
er Regatta Association, Middletown 
Yacht Club, Connecticut Outboard 
Association and American Power Boat 
Association, all did their work well and 
a field of 73 drivers responded with a 
series of gorgeous races and three new 
world competition records. 

Samuel Hugh Crooks, of Rutgers 
University and Rumson, N. J., broke 
two records, and the third fell before the 
breath-taking driving of Paul V. Hyatt. 

Crooks, on his way to the Eastern 
amateur championship in Class A, ran 
one heat at 41.13 m.p.h. to wipe out the 
40.9 standard set in California last May 
by Aaron Michaels. In scoring a straight 
heat victory for the midget or sub-A 
championship, Crooks whirled his tiny 
outfit twice around the nicely rounded 
114-mile course at an average speed of 
26.71 m.p.h. 

Hyatt’s record-breaking performance 
was spectacular in the extreme. He got a 


poor start in the first heat of the ama- 
teur Class F race and finished third to 
Lewis G. Carlisle, of Hun School and 
East Islip, L. I., and Joel Thorne, the 
Rutgers youth who holds the intercol- 
legiate crown. Carlisle covered that first 
five-mile heat at a speed of 53.004 
m.p.h., an improvement over the 52.9 
figure he established at Geneva, N. Y., 
in July to take the record away from 
Hyatt, but not enough improvement 
to earn a record. 

In the second heat, Hyatt regained 
his record with a vengeance. He won, 
going away at a speed of 53.444 miles an 
hour, the fastest any outboard driver 
has ever driven in competition. 

Robert Grabau, of Buffalo, was just 
short of the professional record in Class 
F and Clinton R. Ferguson, the Waban, 
Mass., schoolboy, ran an exceptionally 
fast heat in the amateur Class B race. 
His 45.2 m.p.h. was not up to the ama- 
teur standard but it was faster than the 
professional mark for the distance. 

A notable thing about this two-day 
Middletown meet, run under favorable 
water conditions, was the fact that in 
every class the amateur drivers made 
from one to two miles an hour more 
than their professional brethren. Some 
idea of how keen the competition raged 
may be gained from the fact that of the 
six defending champions present, only 
one, C. Mulford Scull, of Ventnor, N. J., 
was able to win again. Scull not only 
saved his professional Class C title but 
also won in Class A. 


AMATEURS 


Class A — won by Samuel H. Crooks, 
Rumson, N. J., 800 points; Thomas 
Tyson, Chestnut Hill, Pa., 600; 
Clinton R. Ferguson, Waban, Mass., 
450. Best speed— Crooks, 41.13 
m.p.h. (new world record). 





Class B — won by Paul B. Sawyer, Jr., 
Pocono Lake, Pa., 700 points; 
Crooks, 450; Ferguson, 400. Best 
speed — Ferguson, 45.20 m.p.h. 

Class C — won by Joel Thorne, New 
Rochelle, N. Y., 700 points; Lew 
Franco, New York City, 625; Fer- 
guson, 525. Best speed — Thorne, 
48.39 m.p.h. 

Class F—won by Paul V. Hyatt, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., 625 points; Lewis 
G. Carlisle, East Islip, L. I., 569; 
Thorne, 525. Best speed — Hyatt, 
53.444 m.p.h. (new world record). 

Midget — won by Crooks, 800 points; 
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Miss Mollie Tyson, Chestnut Hill, 
Pa., 600; Ray Bowers, South Orange, 
N. J., 450. Best speed — Crooks, 
26.71 m.p.h. (new world record). 


PROFESSIONALS 


Class A—won by C. Mulford Scull, 
Ventnor, N. J., 800 points; Fred 
Jacoby, Jr., North Bergen, N. J., 
600; John Yaeger, Cochituate, Mass., 
450. Best speed — Scull, 39.09 m.p.h. 

Class B—won by Frank Vincent, 
Tulsa, Okla., 800 points; Jacoby, 600; 
Cal Meloon, Orlando, Fla., 394. Best 
speed — Vincent, 44.23 m.p.h. 

Class C — won by Scull, 800 points; 
Bub Stewart, Ridgewood, N. J., 
600; Marshall Eldredge, Weymouth, 
Mass., 450. Best speed — Scull, 47.59 
m.p.h. 

Class F—won by Robert Grabau, 
Buffalo, N. Y., 800 points; Charles 
Cabot, New Haven, Conn., 600; 
Meloon, 450. Best speed — Grabau, 
52.45 m.p.h. 

Everett B. Morris 


In the second and third races, Pen- 
sacola skippers won handily. In the 
Sunday forenoon race, Joe Marques led 
Howard Walker, Jr., of Mobile across 
the finish line by two minutes and 45 
seconds after a spirited duel. Francis 
Walpole of Sarasota was third. Tom 
Bingham ran away with the Sunday 
afternoon race. Morgan Powell, of St. 
Petersburg, was second and C. T. Harri- 
son, of Mobile, third. 

The final race was a fight between 
A. B. Fogarty, ace skipper of St. Peters- 
burg, and Dr. H. 8. J. Walker, of Mo- 
bile, the former winning by a slight 
margin. Ben Cash, Houston, was third. 

The final point standing was as 
follows: Buccaneer Y. C., Mobile, Ala., 
32; St. Petersburg Y. C., Fla., 31; 
Pensacola Y. C., Fla., 26; Southern 
Y. C., New Orleans, La., 25; Tampa 
Country and Y. C., Fla., 23; Sarasota 
Y. C., Fla., 21; Biloxi Y. C., Miss., 20; 
Houston Y. C., Texas, 18; Pensacola 
Naval Air Station, Fla., 15; Gulfport 
Y. C., Miss., 9. 





The Class B racers dash across the line at Middletown 
Left. Outboard drivers groom their boats before the races 


Buccaneers Win Lipton Series 


HE Buccaneer Yacht Club of 

Mobile, Ala., won the fifteenth 
annual Sir Thomas Lipton Cup inter- 
club, inter-state Fish Class champion- 
ship series held on Pensacola Bay 
September Ist, 2nd and 3rd. 

The winning club did not take a 
single first during the four-race series, 
finishing fifth, second, third and second 
to roll up a total of 32 points, one more 
than St. Petersburg, which also made a 
grand fight. Pensacola placed third. 

Bobbie Davis, sailing for the Tampa 
Yacht and Country Club, finished first 
in the opening race, with Paul Reese, of 
St. Petersburg, second and W. Queley 
Walker of New Orleans, third. 


Miss Whittelsey Wins Again 


ISS LORNA WHITTELSEY 

captain of the Indian Harbor 
Yacht Club team, once more sailed to 
victory in the contest for the Mrs. 
Charles Francis Adams Cup, and retired 
that coveted trophy from competition 
by winning it for the third time. 

The series was sailed off Rye, N. Y., 
in Atlantic Class sloops, shifted after 
each race, and teams from Indian 
Harbor, Pine Orchard, Beverly, Dux- 
bury, Eastern, Bellport and Saunders- 
town clubs took part. The race commit- 
tee managed to squeeze seven contests 
into the three days of racing, September 
3rd, 4th and 5th, so that each crew 
sailed each boat in one race. 
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Miss Whittelsey took the lead on the 
first day with a second and a first, 
Bellport taking second on points and 
Beverly third. On the second day the 
Indian Harbor skipper increased her 
lead by winning all three races, while 
Beverly went into second place and 
Eastern and Duxbury tied for third. 

The first race sailed on the final day 
of the series saw the lead of the Indian 
Harbor girl clinched with a second 
place and the interest shifted to the 
runner up position. The seventh con- 
test went to the Duxbury crew, with 
Beverly second, Eastern third and 
Indian Harbor fourth. The final point 
score was: Indian Harbor, 4234; Bev- 
erly, 3544; Duxbury, 34%; Eastern, 
29; Pine Orchard, 21; Bellport, 20; 
Saunderstown, 15. 

The seven entrants were: 

Y. R. A. of Long Island Sound, 
Indian Harbor Y. C.— Miss Lorna 
Whittelsey, Miss Myrtle Whittelsey 
and Miss Kitty Kunhardt. 

Southern Massachusetts Y. R. A., 
Beverly Y. C.— Miss Virginia Hoyt, 
Miss Constance Hoyt, Miss Elizabeth 
Hoyt and Mrs. Wm. Saltonstall. 

South Shore Women’s Y. R. A., 
Duxbury Y. C.— Miss Margaret K. 
Farnsworth, Miss Ann Peterson, Miss 
Barbara Glidden and Miss Polly Paine. 

North Shore Women’s Y. R. A., East- 





“Endymion,” owned by D. W. 
Douglas, of San Pedro, was 
designed by Nicholas S. Potter, 
now associated with Chris B. 
Nelson, Inc. Her motor is a 
Hall-Scott 
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ern Y. C.— Mrs. H. P. McKean, Miss 
Marian McKean, Miss Lee McKean. 

Eastern Connecticut Y. R. A., Pine 
Orchard Y. C. — Miss Nancy Stoning- 
ton, Miss Barbara Howard, Miss Mar- 
jorie Murphy and Miss Betty Stoning- 
to 


n. 

Great South Bay Y. R. A., Bellport 
Y. C. — Miss Joan B. Earl, Miss Pam 
Anderson, Miss Shirley Foote and Miss 
Betty Wellington. 

Narrangansett Bay Area, Saunders- 
town Y. C.,— Mrs. J. A. Tillinghast, 
Mrs. J. R. Sheldon and Mrs. E. Parsons. 


++ + 


Gibson Island - Cedar Point Race 


ILLIAM McMillan’s schooner 
Water Gipsy led the fleet of 
twenty-three home in the Gibson Is- 
land-Cedar Point cruising race which 
started September Ist in nearly perfect 
racing weather. High Tide finished 
ahead of Water Gipsy but had cut in- 
shore of Sharp’s Island light, one of the 
marks of the 100-mile course. Her 
owner, Eugene F. duPont, withdrew his 
claims on the George A. Whiting 
trophy, offered for the first yacht to 
finish. Water Gipsy also won in Class A. 
The MeMillan schooner, with the 
owner at the helm, needed only a little 
of her time allowance of 2:59:54 to take 
the award. Dauntless, owned by G. A. 
Whiting, who donated the trophy, 
finished second but was fifteenth on 
corrected time. With an allowance of 
more than seven hours, Kelpie, William 
L. Henderson’s 30-foot yawl, was first 
both in the race and in Class B, though 
she finished in fourteenth position. 
Kelpie’s win took the Chesapeake Bay 
Cruising Trophy, offered by the Gibson 
Island Yacht Squadron, which spon- 
sored the race, out of competition as 
she already had two legs on the cup. 
In Class C, which furnished possibly 
the best racing of the event, two old 
sisters of Class Q, both now more or less 
converted, took first and second on cor- 
rected times to score wins over three 
towering Eight-Metre boats entered. 
The class winner was Vingt Trois, built 





in 1906. Now owned by J. W. England, 
she formerly belonged to Lowndes 
Johnson and the late Graham Johnson. 
Second place went to Eleanor, owned 
by Maurice E. Skinner, Jr. 

The first fifteen boats beat the course 
record set by Scarab in 1929. High Tide, 
scratch boat, clipped 3:54:24 off the 
record — only to be disqualified. 

Possibly the only thing the skippers 
could have asked for would have been 
a spot of head wind. They didn’t get it. 

Nat T. KENNEY 


++ + 


Stars Race for Bamberger Cup 


F THE twenty-one entries from 
seven fleets entered for the sixth 
annual Bamberger Series for Stars off 
Seaside Park, N. J., over Labor Day, 
seventeen yachts started to make the 
biggest and strongest fleet in the history 
of intersectional yacht racing in Jersey 
waters. Making his fourth attempt for 
this open championship, Timothy D. 
Parkman, secretary of the class, took 
the ‘“‘mug” back to Gravesend Bay 
after a fine showing with his Fleet Star. 
The six fleets represented were the 
home Barnegat Bay, South Jersey, 
Western Long Island Sound, Delaware 
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E. Levick Photos 


The Gibson Island- 

Cedar Point 

cruising race started 

in light, variable 
wi 


S. Pirie’s “Oriole,” 
30-year-old New 
York “Thirty,” won 
the thirtieth anni- 
versary race for her 


class 


River, Eastern Shore, and Gravesend 
Bay. In the winds that prevailed for the 
three-race series, light to moderate and 
quite fluky northeasterlies, the limit of 
the short triangular course was about 
reached as the large entry list got into 
some memorable jams around the 
marks. The event will be run next year 
on the more expansive and deeper 
waters of lower Barnegat Bay. 

. Without detracting from the sailing 
of Fleet Star, the series was all Fred 
Robertson’s as he led the fleet in each 
contest to three successive wins with his 
new Juno, of the Delaware River Fleet. 
Juno was one of five boats, however, 
which were disqualified on the first day 
for fouling the mast of the weather 
mark boat and that cost her the series. 

The story of each race was the same. 
A windward start off the drawbridge, a 
beat to a buoy off Berkeley basin and by 
that time a substantial lead by Robert- 
son and Chandlee in Juno. The down- 
wind sailing and the subsequent laps did 
not change the story for the leader in 
any race. The rest of the fleet had a 
continual “‘dog fight”’ in every event. 

A fresh, cold, and wet northeaster 
greeted the three involved in the sail- 
off, on Labor Day, as part of the sched- 
uled open race. Joe Morris, in Arrow 
IT, of the Delaware River Fleet, Frank 
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Lloyd in Vixen, of the Barnegat Bay 
Fleet, and Miss Barbara Marsalis of the 
Eastern Shore in the former Interna- 
tional champion Eel, battled it out, the 
two latter reefed, to finish in that order. 


Boat Fleet Skipper Points 

Fleet Star...... Gravesend Ba 

T. D. Parkman 41 
Te Delaware River 

J. C. Morris, Jr. 37 
PON i concred Barnegat Bay 

F. T. Lloyd, Jr. 37 
Sarre Eastern Shore 

Miss B. Marsalis 37 
po eee Delaware River 

F. W. Robertson 34 
ee eee Barnegat Bay 

F. T. Brooks 34 
TINS hc da ae West. L. I. Sound 

G. W. Elder 32 
Flying Cloud. . .Barnegat Bay 

R. C. Hiering 29 
eres Eastern Shore 

Miss P. Raskob 26 
ce eerery Barnegat Bay 

H. A. Ludeke 24 


Nick Nack..... Barnegat Bay 

C. E. Lucke, Jr. 24 
ee ere Barnegat Bay 

P. Soeffing 21 
Whistling Swan Eastern Shore 

Mrs. E. A. Parkman 20 
Red Jacket..... Eastern Shore 


R. H. Gibson 15 
Scarab. ....... Barnegat Bay 

O. F. Zurn, III 10 
Peiecccssases South Jersey 

C. Crouse 8 
PERO re South Jersey 

L. E. Eyre 5 


Sail-off of triple tie for second place resulted 
in the order given above. 


Cuas. E. Lucker, Jr. 


Miss Lorna VW hittel- 
sey, with her sister 
Myrtle and Miss 
Katherine Kun- 
hardt, retired the 
Mrs. Charles Fran- 
cis Adams Cup from 
competition 


The Colonial Yacht 
Club, of New York. 
revived the Bear 
Mountain race for 
cruising motor boats 
this year. “Sunya 
IT” was the winner 


The Golden Jubilee Regatta 


ACHTS and yachtsmen gathered at 

Toronto August 28th to 30th to 
celebrate the fiftieth annual regatta of 
the Lake Yacht Racing Association of 
Lake Ontario. The racing was begun 
with a long distance handicap race for 
the Freeman Cup, 102 nautical miles, 
starting from Rochester on the 25th and 
finishing off Toronto, after one of the 
toughest struggles against strong head 
winds and heavy seas in the history of 
Lake yachting. Thirty-one yachts 
started and the last one finished on the 
second morning, having crossed the 
Lake from Rochester to Cobourg, only 
to have a 60-mile beat to the finish. 

The race was won by John Van 
Voorhis’ “ Kight”’ Cayuga in 19:11:16 
corrected time. Phil Farnham’s Kathea 
IIT, a Rochester Class R sloop, was 
second in 19:42:35. As Kathea was first 
to finish in her class, she was awarded 
the Mabbett Cup for the second suc- 
cessive year. 

Safara, of Rochester, captured the 
Lipton Cup, emblematic of the 
L.Y.R.A. Class R championship, from 
her clubmate, Kathea II. The two 
yachts were tied on points but Safara 
led Kathea in two races. The Gooder- 
ham Cup went to Quest, of the Royal 
Canadian, tied on points with Thisbe, 
of Rochester, in the Fight-Metre Class, 
for the same reason. 

Major L. F. Grant, of the Kingston 
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Yacht Club, President of the Associa- 
tion, repeated last year's three straight 
wins to annex the Nicholls Cup from a 
field of nine with Four Winds. Truant, 
of Rochester, defeated the mixed class 
of veterans under 20 rating in three 
straight races, while Blue Moon, of 
Youngstown, N. Y., did likewise in 
those from 20 to 31. 

The big cutter Gardenia, of Toronto, 
defeated the ketch Nonchalant for First 
Class honors, while Jtalia, also of 
Toronto, is Class P champion. A nitra, 
another Royal Canadian, defeated Sen- 
eca, of the Royal Hamilton, in the 20 to 
31 foot rating class of cutters, schooners, 
sloops and yawls. Vivia 7] won in the 
second section of Class R, and Mist 
took the Six-Metre championship from 
Aphrodite, both Royal Canadian yachts. 
In the one-design sloop class, Cherie 
took first honors. 

Davin F. LANE 


a | 


“Gypsy” Captures Lipton Cup 


HE former Class R champion 

of Marblehead and the Sound, 
Gypsy, now owned by Frederick G. 
Wacker of Chicago, added to a long 
record of victories by capturing the 
Chicago Yacht Club’s famous Lipton 
Cup in a series of three races held off 
Belmont Harbor on August 9th, 10th 
and 11th. Competing for this trophy 
were Nancy, owned by H. H. Kimball 
and E. M. Railton; Alert 1V, Dr. T. J. 
Morris; Olive, George Getz, Jr., and 
Dr. A. R. Metz; Ardelle, C. E. Walt- 
man; Ariel, E. E. Sheridan; Gossoon, 
M. D. Vail and Sterling Morton; and 
Gypsy, all of them sailing under the 
Chicago Yacht Club’s colors. 

The first race, over a six-mile tri- 
angular course, twice around, was sailed 
in an extremely light southeast breeze 
which at times died away to a whisper, 
After a rather ragged start, Gossoon, 
Ariel and Olive found a little air and 
gained quite an advantage, only to run 
into a flat spot, while the others moved 
alongshore with a fine breeze. 

At the first mark, Gossoon passed 
Olive, again in a flat spot, and passed 
Ariel on the next leg. From then on, the 
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F’. G. Wacker’s “R” “Gypsy” captured the Lipton Trophy off Chicago 


race was between these two, Gossoon 
winning by 5 minutes, 34 seconds. Gypsy 
finished in third place. 

The second day found a fine, fresh 
northeaster kicking up a good sea. A 
windward and leeward course, twice 
around, was set and it was Gypsy's turn 
to show her stuff. Getting away to a 
good start, she clawed up wind in won- 
derful style, fetching the mark about a 
minute ahead of Gossoon. Ariel was 
next, closely followed by Alert, Ardelle, 
Nancy and Olive. Down wind, Gypsy, 
with a huge parachute spinnaker pull- 
ing to perfection, increased her lead and 
rounded the inshore mark about a 
minute and a half ahead of Gossoon. On 
the second thrash to windward, she 
gained still more, to win by a comfort- 
able margin. Alert passed Ariel on the 
second windward leg and took third. 

The wind was still blowing hard from 
the same quarter for the final race, and 
the course was quadrangular, three 
miles to the leg, a reach, a beat, a reach 
and a run. 

Again the weather was to Gypsy’s 
liking, and she went to windward in a 
remarkable manner, rounding the sec- 
ond mark first, with Alert second, 
closely pressed by Gossoon, the latter 
taking second place on the next leg. 
Gypsy maintained her lead, finishing 
first, a minute and a half ahead of 
Gossoon, which gave her the series. 

The point score was: Gypsy, 1914; 
Gossoon, 1914; Ariel, 14; Alert IV, 12; 
Ardelle, 9; Nancy, 5; Olive, 5. 

On the same days, six of the Eagle 
Class raced for the Sir John Nutting 
Cup. Aquila, owned by George Getz, 
Jr., and sailed by Clare Udell, won all 
three races without much difficulty. 

R. W. Haynie 


The Moth Class Championships 


KIPPERS from below the Mason 

and Dixon Line won most of the 
trophies in the three-day regatta staged 
by the National Moth Class Association 
at Atlantic City August 17th to 19th. 
The races were sailed over a dog leg 
course about a mile and three quarters 
to a lap, with a fairly swift tidal current 
and a shoal or two to trap the unwary. 
The Eastern Star Yacht Club was the 
headquarters and the officials in active 
charge were Richard Barker, Selby 
Stokes, Frank S. Lodge, H. E. Crane 
and Daniel Rose. 

The first day was devoted to team 
races for the Eastern Star Challenge 
Trophy and four clubs competed with 
four-boat teams, the Eastern Star, 
Melbourne, Pasquotank and Cohansey, 
while Little Egg was represented by a 
single entry. The three heats were sailed 
in a fresh breeze and a sloppy sea, and 
the result was close, Eastern Star 
winning by a margin of only two 
points. The final score was: Eastern 
Star, 162; Melbourne, 160; Pasquotank, 
59; Cohansey, 53; Little Egg, 25. 
Individual scores were also close, Joel 
Van Sant being high man with 49 
points, William Conover second with 
48, and Harry Andrews third with 45. 

The second day saw light airs and 
smooth water and three contests were 
on the card, the girls’ race for the Press- 
Union Trophy and the Middle Atlantic 
Championship, the National Junior 
Championship for boys under 16 years 
of age, and the race for the Steel Pier 
Trophy. 

Thirteen boats started in the Junior 
race, honors going to Rainbow, of the 
Pasquotank Yacht Club, sailed by 
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M. Kosenfeld 
“Fleet Star,” T. D. Parkman’s entry, won the Bamberger Cup 


William O’Neill. Ipperska, Roscoe Ste- 
venson, a clubmate, was second, and 
Comanche, Matthew Hagerty of Cohan- 
sey, third. 

The girls sailed a keen race, and once 
more the Southern delegation scored, 
Ruth Reed in Ipperska and Sarah 
Payne in Rainbow, flying the Pasquo- 
tank colors, taking first and second 
places, with Millicent Sanders of Mel- 
bourne third. 

Twenty-eight boats completed the 
race for the Steel Pier Trophy, emble- 
matic of the Middle Atlantic individual 
championship in the class. They were 
well bunched at the start but Joel Van 
Sant soon pushed his new boat, Dixie 
Starlight, into the lead and kept her 
there until the finish, crossing the line 
26 seconds ahead of William Conover’s 
Taurus. Van Sant was sailing under the 
colors of the Melbourne Yacht Club 
while Conover represented the local 
organization. James Van Sant sailed 
Great Bear into third place eleven 
seconds later, followed by J. Michael in 
Patsy Lou. 

The race for the Antonia Cup, a 
handsome challenge trophy, brought out 
a field of 29 for the only contest sched- 
uled for the last day of the regatta. It 
was sailed in a fresh and junky sou’- 
wester and at times the puffs were 
vicious. One feature of Moth sailing is 
the absence of restrictions. A Moth may 
be sailed with one or two in the boat, 
and with or without sand bags. Some 
skippers tried it single-handed, and 
went through some fancy acrobatics 
keeping their boats on their feet, but 
most carried a couple of small sand bags 
or took along a “‘ballast kid.’’ Several of 
those youngsters were clever at hiking, 
too. There was a great jam at the start, 
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with all the boats going over in a close 
bunch, but soon the faster ones began to 
emerge and by the end of the race the 
leading boats had lapped the tailenders. 

There was a hard fought battle for 
first place, Joel Van Sant pressing close 
on the heels of A. J. Michael in Miss 
Maxine. Michael, a high school boy 
from Florida, sailed a perfect race and 
defeated the veteran by a little over two 
minutes after a most interesting duel. 
Third place went to Stan Cramer, Jr., 
in Southern Cross, with William Con- 
over fourth in Taurus and Harry 
Andrews, who was defending his title, 
fifth with his Lupus. 

So the Antonia Cup will be sailed for 
at Daytona next December. 


+ + + 


“Starling” Wins President’s Cup 


HE International Cup for the 30 

Square Metre Class, the solitary 
trophy for sailing craft so far sponsored 
by President Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
was won by Starling, owned and sailed 
by Lincoln Davis, Jr., of the Eastern 
Yacht Club, in a series of three races 
sailed at Marion late in August under 
the auspices of the Beverly Yacht 
Club. 

Ten boats, representing five yacht 
clubs in New England, were contenders, 
with the struggle more or less be- 
tween Starling, Monsoon II of the Bev- 
erly Yacht Club, and Bacardi of the 
Eastern Yacht Club and Northeast 
Harbor Fleet. 

Monsoon II took the first race by 44 
seconds from Starling and by 1:08 from 
Bacardi, which led Michl V by one 
second. Starling captured the second 
race by 46 seconds from Bacardi, with 
Monsoon II fourth. In the final contest, 
Monsoon II \ed after a leeward start, 
but Starling nosed into the lead at the 
turn and won by 36 seconds, Bacardi 
being sixth. 

The point score for the President’s 
Cup was as follows: Starling, L. Davis, 
Jr., Eastern Y. C., 294%; Monsoon II, 
S. W. Wakeman, Beverly Y. C., 264%; 
Bacardi, E. B. Dane, Jr., Northeast 
Harbor Fleet, 21; Fleetwing, P. S. Dean, 
Beverly Y. C., 18; Michi V, A. E. Chase, 
Kastern Y. C., 16; Swing, R. Blackmur, 
Beverly Y. C., 16; Gem, W. H. Brown, 





Eastern Y. C., 13; Skjold, George Poor, 
Eastern Y. C., 12; Sunflower, H. L. 
Thorndike, Manchester Y. C., 11; 
Ingrid, Miss Clare Dinsmore, Edgar- 
town Y. C., 0. 

W. U. Swan 


o.-. at 


Stars Race on Narragansett Bay 


HE Atlantic Coast Championships 

of the Star Class, sailed off War- 
wick, R. I., during the third week of 
August, brought together entries from 
fourteen different fleets and more 
veterans of the class than any event 
since the Internationals left this coast 
three years ago. The old timers, how- 
ever, did not fare so well and skippers 
less known, perhaps not to the Star 
Class but to the public, carried off the 
major honors. 

Harold Halsted, who won the Corry 
Trophy on Great South Bay a few weeks 
before, repeated with Chuckle and gave 
the Moriches Bay Fleet its second 
impressive victory of the year and its 
first Star title. From start to finish, 
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in heavy and light going, Halsted sailed 
consistently. Only once did he fail to 
finish among the first three in the five- 
race series and that was because he was 
covering Jubilee, of Western Long 
Island Sound, with whom he was tied 
in the point score at the time. Jubilee 
had won the first race and Chuckle the 
next and each had a second place to her 
credit and a big lead on the field. In the 
third race, Chuckle was second and 
Jubilee third at the end of the first 
round. Then Jubilee split tacks on the 
wind and tried to shake Chuckle off, but 
in vain. While they were engaged in this 
duel, Rufus Smith sailed the proper 
course and won. The Smith brothers, 
who are clean shaven in spite of their 
tender being named Cough Drop, also 
won the next two races with Sunny and 
placed second in the series. Jubilee did 
not do so well in the light airs of the last 
three days but the Atkin brothers had 
built up a sufficient point score in the 
heavy weather races on Tuesday and 
Wednesday to give them third. 

And now to return to those veterans, 
to such famous skippers as Dave At- 

(Continued on page 92) 
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W. B. Jackson 


The President’s Cup for 

the Thirty-Square- Metre 

Class was won by “Star- 

ling,” owned by L. Davis, 

Jr., in the series sailed off 
Marion 


A few minutes after the 
start of the race for the 
Antonia Cup, as Moths 
from north and south com- 
peted for the class cham- 
pionship 
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Under the Lee of the Longboat 


By “SPUN YARN” 


NY READER who missed ‘ Dismasted at Sea,’”’ by Dr. 
Elliott M. Campbell, should turn at once to the last 
issue and read this hair-raising story of disaster to the 
schooner Bluejacket. It is told with utter honesty and mas- 
terly restraint. As a guide to the incredible strength of 
winds of hurricane force note this sentence: ‘‘Any work we 
did on deck was done naked, as the flapping of clothing 
hindered our progress.” 

Weston Martyr will like that as he has been criticized for 
laying it on too thick when describing the gale encountered 
by the Southseaman. The only criticism I could make, after 
reading Dr. Campbell’s story, would be that Martyr didn’t 
lay it on thick enough. Had a letter from him a while back, 
by the way, from which I quote: ‘‘ Ingo Simon has designed 
and built a new boat on most unusual lines, with a queer 
rig. I should say it was staysail Marconi ketch, but don’t 
know.” (There is no mizzenmast, and the mizzensail is 
hanked to the main permanent backstay. A similar rig has 


been tried by Charles H. W. Foster in his mizzen staysail - 


ketch Oceana (ex-Harverd) as described in December, 
1933, YacuTina.) ‘“‘We went out in Jollity for her maiden 
trip in fear and trepidation. And Gosh! she proved a marvel. 
Tried her out against a fast cutter, ten feet longer than she 
is. We held her to wind’ard, or almost, and when we get the 
lead of the head sheets right we will hold her. Jollity went 
like hell, sails herself, stands up to it, has a lovely motion. 
Could not be better. All the experts who saw her building 
sneered at her and said she was a waste of good wood. 
Since the trial, however, I have noticed considerable shy- 
ness when we offer to race the experts’ pet boats. Jollity is 
30’ x 9’ x 5’, cod’s head and mackerel tail, exaggerated. She 
pushes up a lot of froth and spray ahead of her, but that’s 
all it is, and there is no wave to drag anywhere. She’s a 
pippin. More about her later.” 


The Skipper told me the other day that if I didn’t get 
controversial pretty soon he’d reduce my wages. According 
to him, there had been no cancellations of subscriptions or 
advertising contracts since I took over the Longboat, and 
where, he wanted to know, was the old contentious spirit? 


So I’ve been looking around and find that all the yachting 
commentators have, like me, turned mellow and balmy. 
Old Cap Stan, for instance, who used to keep this page in a 
turmoil, has gone sweetness-and-light in Wind and Wave, 
his new command. He launches a torpedo every week at 
the teredo worm, and runs a bit of advertising to back up 
his editorials. But it takes two to make an argument, and 
to date the worm has not struck back. And Jack Hanna 
spreads his monthly page with honey and in private corre- 
spondence bemoans the lack of a couple of hurricanes to 
stir things up. Jack did take a misguided crack at the way 
Olin Stephens sailed Dorade in the Bermuda race, but the 
editor of Rudder took the sting out of that by running in 
the same issue a swell article about the firm of Sparkman «& 
Stephens. The article proved what a wonderful picker 
Sparkman was when he asked Stephens to go into partner- 
ship with him. So, as I say, it’s the time of the year when 
butter won’t melt in anybody’s mouth, and you mustn’t 
look for controversy here or elsewhere. 


Except in one direction. Major Bookstall-Smith 
the brother of Major M. Heckstall-Smith, whose articles 
appear in YACHTING and whom everybody loves — went 
aboard the Rainbow and sent a red hot cable to England 
protesting her skinned-out interior. The article sizzled so 
with ‘“‘facts” that I boarded the defender a few days later 
expecting to find her equipped with pasteboard partitions 
and papier maché plumbing fixtures. In this, however, | 
was pleasantly disappointed. In neither Rainbow nor En- 
deavour will you find beautiful teak joinerwork, but in both 
you will see furnishings which comply with ‘“‘J”’ class regu- 
lations. Below decks there is little to choose between the 
two yachts, and the only result of Major Bookstall-Smith’s 
attack is that he is out of favor on both sides of the Atlantic. 





One of the presumed advantages of the Park Avenue boom 
is that its wide upper surface accelerates the flow of air 
along the foot of the mainsail. Having this in mind, I took 
a stroll on Endeavour’s Park Avenue when she was on the 

(Continued on page 86) 
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“Endeavour” on the railway at 
Bristol between two former cham- 
pions, “Enterprise” and “Reso- 
lute.” The challenger’s “Park 


Avenue” boom is shown 


Constant experiment, whether in 
spars, sails or fittings, is in order 
when tuning up a Cup yacht. 
Here is the new flexible boom 
which “Rainbow” has been using 


of the Contest 
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EDITORIAL 


“Rainbow’s” Selection 


HE last issue of YAcHTING went to press before the 

choice of the America’s Cup Committee fell on Rain- 
bow to defend. No matter which way the decision went there 
was sure to be disappointment for one crew or the other. 
But as the Yankee had, by her gallant fight, endeared herself 
to the general public, the final decision was apparently not a 
popular one. 

And yet, under the circumstances, it seems to us to have 
been the logical one. Up to the end of the New York Yacht 
Club Cruise, in mid-August, Yankee was the logical choice. 
If the decision had been made then it would undoubtedly 
have gone to Yankee. She had shown consistently better 
form, and had reached her peak; whereas Rainbow had not 
been “found.” But from August 16th on, Rainbow lost only 
one race in nine sailed, and beat Yankee in six out of the 
seven times they met. The former had at last reached her 
“peak,” and at the time of the selection she “had the edge.” 
Yankee’s withdrawal from one race on account of a broken 
strut, and some trouble with sails and gear in another race, 
undoubtedly had some bearing on the decision. Reliability 
as well as speed had to be taken into consideration in select- 
ing the defender. 

Vanderbilt and his crew staged a great uphill fight all 
summer. They turned a beaten boat into a successful one, 
and this after their morale must have been somewhat shaken 
by their inability to get Rainbow going. It was, we think, just 
as game a struggle as Adams and his crew put up in the 
Yankee. And yet Yankee gripped the imagination and had 
many partisans. Like most partisans, they resented the 
choice, and some were, and probably are still, of the opinion 
that the Boston boat would not have been selected under 
any circumstances. In the vernacular, they figured the race 
was ‘“‘in the bag” for Rainbow. We do not for a moment 
believe this to be the case. Rainbow, at the time she was 
chosen, was the better, and the more reliable boat to choose. 
Yankee may have had some “breaks” go against her in the 
last race, in which she was certainly sailing very fast, but 
in the trial series as a whole, which is the one that really 
counted, she did not suffer any more in this respect than 
did Rainbow in some of the other races, and throughout the 
season. 

Yankee is a good boat, perhaps as good as Rainbow, or 
even better, and she was superbly sailed, but she failed to 
“‘come through”’ in the vital series. Those last six out of 
seven for the new yacht at the end of the season could not 
be overlooked. 


An International Year 


HE YACHTING season of 1934 winds up in a blaze of 

glory, with three important international races sailed in 
the latter part of September. While the eyes of the world 
have been focused on the America’s Cup match off Newport, 
the annual battle of the Star Class, with contestants hailing 
from many parts of the globe, has been fought on the Pacific 
Coast. And, as this is being printed, British and American 
Six-Metre yachts are fighting out a team match on Long 
Island Sound. An international season! 


+s 


A Tempest in a Teapot 


UST as everything seemed set for the most amiable 
and sportsmanlike race for the America’s Cup ever 
sailed, with all hands brimming over with good feeling, 
and American sentiment largely favoring the challenger, 
a British correspondent to a London daily exploded a bomb- 
shell by claiming that the defender, Rainbow, had evaded 
the letter and spirit of the rules in several particulars. Two 
of the points he raised are that the interior fittings and 
accommodations for owner and crew are flimsy and inade- 
quate, and that one of the winches, the handle and drum of 
which are on deck, has a shaft and bevel gear located under 
the deck. As to the cabin and bulkhead fittings, both yachts 
conform to the required weight called for by the rules, and 
have been so certified by the official measurer. 

There is little to choose between the accommodations of 
the two yachts below decks as they are now fitted to take 
care of their extra large racing crews, some of the members 
of which have, on both yachts, to be berthed temporarily 
in the main saloon. On both they seem to be adequate, and 
definitely to conform to the rule, and the crews have been 
as comfortably berthed, fed and housed throughout the 
summer as twenty-five men could be on a racing yacht of 
these dimensions. The winch is understood to conform 
entirely with the rule. 

It is regrettable, therefore, that a correspondent, whose 
bias has long been evident to both British and American 
yachtsmen, should attempt to question the good faith of the 
designer, builders and owner of the defender. Both the de- 
signer and the owner of the challenger have expressed an en- 
tire lack of sympathy with the viewpoint of the complainant. 
It is in England, however, where the facts may not be known 
or readily ascertainable, that such loose charges are apt to 
be misleading and harmful. 
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IN THE WORLD OF YACHTING 





G. UNGER VETLESEN 


LTHOUGH a Norwegian by birth, G. Unger Vetlesen (called Picco for 
short) has lived so long in this country and done so much of his sailing in 
American waters that he is as well known here as he is at home. For the past 
three summers his three-masted auxiliary schooner ‘‘Vema’”’ has been one of 
the few large American yachts cruising in foreign waters. In her he made two 
very fast Atlantic passages, crossing from Montauk to Bishop’s Rock in 1982 in 
10 days 21 hours, a record which he broke the following year when she made the 
same passage in 10 days 10 hours, her best day’s run being 320 nautical miles. 
On these passages both sail and auxiliary power were used so that the record does 
not stand as one made under sail alone. Just to prove that he is as much at home 
in a small yacht as a large one, he was one of the crew of the 50-foot cutter 
** Maitenes II” in the Transatlantic race of 1931 from Newport to Plymouth. 

A graduate in naval architecture, Mr. Vetlesen has always been interested in 
yacht design. He sailed in the Twelve-Metre Class in European waters from 
1908 to 1912, and two years ago, when there was a prospect of international 
racing in this class in American waters, he had the ‘ Twelve” ‘‘Vema III” 
built, and this season raced her abroad, taking eight firsts in ten starts. ‘‘ Vema 
III” may be seen in these waters soon if the class here gets going again in the 
near future. 

So his seagoing experience has been wide, ranging from three years in square- 
rigged ships to racing craft, large and small, ocean racers, and the big ‘‘ Vema,”’ 
His yachting affiliations in this country are with the New York and the 
Larchmont Yacht Clubs. 
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S THIS is written, Rainbow and 
Endeavour are under way, bound 

for the starting line of their first race, 
defender and challenger respectively in 
the most stirring international yachting 
competition in the memory of this 
generation. Endeavour is conceded more 
than a chance. Tom Sopwith has always 
been lucky — and the element of luck 
in these affairs is important. With all 
due respect to the late Sir Thomas, he 
might have read his fortune in the tea 
leaves and realized he never had a 
Chinaman’s chance of lifting the Cup. 





Another portent which may be con- 
strued as favorable to Endeavour is the 
remarkable commendation she received 
from (of all people in the world ) “‘ Nat”’ 
Herreshoff, who had seldom before been 
known to put his stamp of approval 
on any boat he hadn’t designed himself. 
He’s eighty-odd, old Captain Nat, and 
he designed every America’s Cup de- 
fender from 1893 to 1920, and saw them 
built in his own yard. And he has 
praised Endeavour, called her beautiful 
and probably very fast. 


It must have encouraged the Rain- 
bow crowd to have “Bubbles” Have- 
meyer assigned to Endeavour as the 
New York Yacht Club’s official repre- 
sentative aboard the challenger. You 
always think of bubbles as being in 
your wake. 


Even the ‘‘debbies” around Newport 
have been getting nautical-minded as 
a result of the tohubohu incident to the 
Cup Classic. More than one sweet 
young thing on Bailey’s Beach has 
been heard to purl dulcetly, ‘“‘My dear, 
I’m so mad I could split tacks!” 


The thirteenth annual Jeffrey’s Ledge 
Auxiliary Race, sponsored by the Cruis- 
ing Club of America, practically began 
and ended with the supper served the 
night before, when it was sailed and won 
in imagination by everybody present. 
Gray dawn of the next day saw the 
storm gods riding a northeast gale. 
Black Arrow was one of the thirty 
entries that started, and her subsequent 
disappearance aroused a veritable dither 
of excitement owing to the fact that 
no less a personage than James Roose- 
velt was aboard. Hardly less concern 
(notably about the Hub) was manifest 
for Marblehead’s ‘‘Iron Man,” Paul 
Rust, despite the fact that Paul has 


IN THE WIND 


a penchant for being nautically overdue 
and is reported missing with such fre- 
quency that his intimates feel assured 
he will eventually turn up — probably 
in Bermuda. Since Paul was shipmates 
with the President in Amberjack, how- 
ever, he has been rating side boys, a 
four out of five gun salute. And the risk 
that official Washington will take cog- 
nizance of his disappearances, par- 
ticularly when they involve his friend 
James, is acute. Black Arrow made port 
after a wild flight, and the two distin- 
guished gentlemen in her afterguard 
were received with ululations of thanks- 
giving by the haut monde of the North 
Shore. The Coast Guard and Navy De- 
partment were almost as thankful. 


As intimated previously in this col- 
umn, we are supposed to be a clearing 
house for general marine information. 
For instance, an earnest young lady 
called up the other day and wanted to 
know if the United States Power 
Squadron is going to give a course in 
navigation for the Girl Scouts at Stuy- 
vesant High School this year. . . . And: 
an imperious dame demanded that we 
make reservations for her at a hostelry 
in Newport during the International 
Billow Fight. . . . And someone else 
wanted a seagoing aphorism to cor- 
respond to the aviation wheeze, ‘‘ Happy 
Landings.” We offered them “ Luck and 
a Fair Wind! No large ropes and small 
blocks!” ... By the way, do you, 
dear reader, know of a cheap sailmaker 
to put a row of reef points in a New 
York ‘Thirty”? And what exactly is 
the President’s flag? And how about 
sending us complete descriptions and 
plans of Yankee and Rainbow so that 
we may make models for our young to 
toy with? 


Yankee, bound for Boston after re- 
ceiving the bad news, looked like a 
happy ship. There was a jocund party 
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aboard, bawling chanties to the ac- 
companiment of an accordion. A brave 
exit for a gallant boat. 


And a number of people seemed to 
think that syndicated serial piece in the 
papers called “The Coming American 
Boom” had something to do with 
yachting. 


A change in course was decided upon 


only after an exchange of uppercuts 
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and epithets aboard D. M. Collins’ 
Kight-Metre Jig. Time in the first run 
of the New York Yacht Club Cruise and, 
as a direct result, she won the sloop prize. 
Charlie Lippitt was at the helm, he re- 
lates, but doesn’t yet know who hit him. 


We are glad to report that Mr. 
T. O. M. Sopwith concurs with us-in 
our opinion regarding amateur crews. 
In a radio telephone conversation prior 
to landing on these shores, Mr. Sopwith 
(parenthetically stating that he had an 
even chance of lifting the Cup) declared 
he believed his amateurs would be 
quite capable of handling Endeavour 
as. well as the mutinous professionals 
they displaced. 


Suave, rubicund Sherman Hoyt, mas- 
ter strategist in the afterguard of Rain- 
bow, was ‘“‘on vacation” when we met 
him at the New York Yacht Club the 
other day. Sherman talked delightfully 
about this and that, but you couldn’t 
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pin him down to anything tangible 
regarding Endeavour, and Rainbow's 
chances against her (or perhaps that 
should be put the other way ’round). 
“‘A lovely boat,’’ Sherman said of the 
British challenger. 


We were an almost hysterical booster 
for Yankee, and she was undoubtedly 
America’s sweetheart during the elimi- 
nation trials. But we want to defend 
the selection committee’s choice of 
Rainbow as eminently logical and fair. 
In the immortal words of Keats, ‘‘they 
done their best.’”” The choice was never 
“in the bag” for Rainbow, as a lot of 
hotheads are insisting. Had the selec- 
tion been made at the end of the New 
York Yacht Club Cruise, the committee 
must have picked Yankee. When, how- 
ever, in the subsequent trials, Rainbow 
exhibited consistently improved form, 
whereas Yankee was unable on one 
occasion to “strut” her stuff, and on 
another gave evidence that her gear was 
none too reliable, there was only one 
course open to the honorable gentlemen 
who had to face a Judgment Day in this 
world that, at least, must have robbed 
the ultimate, heavenly one of some of 
its terrors. 


Commodore W. K. Vanderbilt, who 
has every known gadget aboard his 
seagoing and delightful yacht Alva, 
recently installed a Fog Navigating 
Camera. 
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Houses and, indeed, all deck structures, have been given a streamlined effect 





A Twin Screw Diesel Yacht from Chicago 


N THIS PAGE are the plans of 

an interesting twin screw motor 
yacht designed by Henry C. Grebe & 
Co., Inc., of Chicago. She is a refine- 
ment of a previous design of the same 
length which produced a most satis- 
factory and successful yacht. In the 
new boat, the deck structures have all 
been redesigned to produce a smooth, 
streamlined appearance without in any 
way altering the time-tested interior 
arrangement of the earlier vessel. 

The yacht is 76’ long over all, 15’ 3” 
beam and 4’ 0” draft of water. Con- 
struction is strong, yet light, all mate- 
rials being carefully selected. The cabin 
trunk is long and low in appearance 
though high enough to assure good 
ventilation below and, in addition, give 
a feeling of spaciousness in the quarters 
below decks. Forward, on deck, are 
bulwarks. With the low cabin trunk, 
on which cushions may be spread, this 
deck will be a pleasant lounging place. 
The deckhouse is spacious and light 
and is arranged with a large built-in- 
sofa at its forward end and fireplace 
and bookcase aft. From it steps lead 
down to the quarters forward and aft 


so that one may go from one end of the 
yacht to the other without being ex- 
posed to the weather. This will be 
found a desirable feature of the arrange- 
ment on rainy days. The sun deck, 
abaft the deckhouse, has a wide seat 
across its after end. Forward is the 
bridge, with steering wheel and all 
controls for the twin motors, with a 
good sized shelter for the helmsman. 
The quarter deck is roomy, with plenty 
of space for a table and chairs, and will 
be a favorite spot, especially when 
lying at anchor. 

The arrangement of the space below 
is more or less conventional but en- 
tirely practical. The fore peak is reached 
through a deck plate. Next aft is the 
crew’s toilet room and shower, abaft 
which is the forecastle, with berths for 
four men. Hanging lockers are provided. 
Abaft the forecastle is the galley, ex- 
tending the full beam of the yacht, 
with a capacious refrigerator on the 
starboard side, the range amidships, and 
the sink and dresser to port. Against 
the after bulkhead are dish racks and 
the china closet. 

The dining saloon is next aft, with 





upholstered seat aft and to port and 
a drop leaf table. On the starboard 
side is a bar, with lockers and drawers, 
and a large hanging locker alongside 
the companionway ladder. 

Amidships is the engine room, with 
space for the two main engines which 
will be either a pair of 150 to 200 h.p. 
Winton Diesels or two 175 to 250 h.p. 
Sterling Diesels. Besides, there will be 
ample space for the usual auxiliary 
machinery. The yacht’s designed speed 
is from 15 to 18 miles per hour. 

The after quarters consist of a 
passage and a bathroom against the 
after engine room bulkhead, thus in- 
sulating any noise from the power 
plant from the sleeping quarters, abaft 
which are a stateroom to starboard 
and a passageway stateroom to port. 
Aft is a double stateroom with adjoin- 
ing bathroom. A companionway gives 
access to the quarterdeck. 

An alternative plan gives two more 
berths in the after part of the yacht by 
narrowing the passage somewhat and 
putting a lower berth amidships in the 
passageway stateroom and an upper 
berth, over it, in the starboard room. 
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Deck and accommodation plans of the Grebe 75-footer 


The plans reproduced in this section are the property of the designers under whose name they appear. 
Further information concerning any design should be addressed direct to the naval architect in question. 
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“Kiboko,” A Roomy Motor Sailer 


HE CRUISING yacht whose plans 

are on this page was designed by 
Sparkman & Stephens, Inc., naval 
architects of New York City, for a 
veteran member of the New York 
Yacht Club who wishes to remain 
anonymous for the present. She was 
built at the yard of M. M. Davis and 
Sons, Solomon’s Island, Maryland, and 
recently cruised north to Long Island 
Sound. 

The principal dimensions of the new 
boat are as follows: length over all, 59’ 
1114”; length on load water line, 56’ 9”; 
beam, extreme, 16’ 9”; draft of water, 
6’ 9”. Keel and framing. are of oak 
while the outside planking is of fir. The 
deck is also of fir, finished bright. 
Fastenings are of galvanized iron. The 
deckhouse, cabin trunk, companionway 
and deck trim are of Mexican mahog- 
any, varnished. The joinerwork below 
decks is of tongued and grooved fir or 
pine. There is 6500 pounds of lead 
outside on the keel and a ton or so of 
lead ballast inside. 

The yacht has a deckhouse amid- 
ships, with ample headroom. This is 
arranged with a cushioned seat aft and 
on the port side, a table, and a steering 
station forward. The yacht may also be 
steered from a station on top of the 
after trunk and the engine controls are 
brought to this outside position. 

The engine, a 75-horsepower Fair- 
banks-Morse which develops its power 
at 350 r.p.m., is installed amidships in a 
spacious compartment of its own. Here 
are also the auxiliary machinery and the 
tanks. The yacht carries her fresh water 
in two 200-gallon tanks against the 
forward engine room bulkhead and the 




















fuel in two 500-gallon tanks in the wings 
of the engine room. The yacht’s maxi- 
mum speed on trials was approximately 
ten knots. 

Headroom below varies from 6’ in the 
forecastle to 6’ 8” in the after end of the 








racks. Next aft is a stateroom to port 
and a toilet room and wardrobe to star- 
board. Steps lead up to the deckhouse 
from a passageway. 

The owner’s cabin aft is under a high 
trunk and consists of a double state- 














engine room and 6’ 6” in the owner’s 


cabin. The crew’s quarters are forward, 
with seat lockers and two pipe berths 
and a toilet concealed under the seat. 
Next is the galley, the full width of the 
yacht, with Shipmate stove, Monel 
metal sink, large icebox, dressers and 





























“Kiboko” is rigged as a gaff-headed ketch 


room, large wardrobe and a bath room. 
Sands’ plumbing is used throughout. 

Kiboko is rigged as a gaff-headed 
ketch, with a total sail area of 1223 
square feet, 312 in the jib, 621 in the 
main, and 290 in the mizzen. The sail 
plan is well balanced. 











Inboard profile and accommodation plan of the new motor sailer 
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Inboard profile, accommodation plan and sections of the new Alden schooner 


The Auxiliary Schooner “Discovery III” 


HE INTERESTING auxiliary 

schooner shown on the accompany- 
ing plans was designed by John G. 
Alden, naval architect of Boston, for 
R. W. Everest, of Plainfield, N. J., whose 
summer home is at Sachem’s Head, 
Conn. She will be named 
Discovery III. She is the 
third yacht designed for 
Mr. Everest by Mr. Alden. 
The principal dimensions 
of the new schooner are as 
follows: length over all, 47’ 
0”; length on water line, 
35’ 9’; extreme beam, 12’ 
0”; draft, 6’ 6’’. The yacht 
is now under construction 
at the yard of Hodgdon 
Brothers, East Boothbay, 
Maine. 

Construction is of the 
best, keel and framing be- 
ing of white oak, outside 
planking double, of ma- 
hogany, deck and deck 
joinerwork of teak. The 
ballast is of lead. The mo- 
tor is a Scripps F-4, in- 
stalled under the bridge 
deck aft and bulkheaded 
off from the cabin. A 
hatch in the bridge deck 
and another in the cockpit 
give access to the engine 
compartment. The two 
fuel tanks, of 38 gallons 
capacity each, are located 
under the seats in the cock- 
pit. Fresh water, to the 
amount of 120 gallons, is carried in 
tanks under the cabin floor amidships. 

In describing the model, Mr. Alden 
states that it is a modification of that of 


his favorite schooner Malabar IV, the 
lines being modernized and the rig 
changed from gaff-headed to jib-headed 
mainsail. A bumpkin is fitted to take a 
permanent main backstay. The total 
sail area is 1148 square feet, divided as 

















Sail plan of “Discovery IIT” 


follows: jib, 170; jumbo, 133; foresail, 
295; and mainsail, 550. Pigeon hollow 
spars are fitted. The standing rigging is 
galvanized wire and stainless steel. 


The arrangement plan shows the 
toilet room aft, next to the engine room, 
with large lockers opposite. Next for- 
ward are a stateroom with fixed lower 
berth and hinged upper, and a passage- 
way stateroom with transom berth. 
The chart table swings 
down over this berth. The 
main cabin has a transom 
berth and a folding upper 
berth to starboard and a 


transom berth with up- 
holstered back to port, 
buffet, bookshelves and 


hanging lockers. A drop- 
leaf table, with drawers for 
silver, is located in the 
middle of the main cabin 
under the skylight. Next is 
the galley, the full width 
of the yacht, with No. 212 
Shipmate stove, coal 
bunker, dresser, sink, dish 
racks, lockers and a large 
icebox with access through 
the top to minimize the 
loss of refrigeration usual 
through doors in the side. 
Forward is the forecastle 
with pipe berth, seat lock- 
ers, hanging locker and con- 
cealed toilet. In the eyes of 
the yacht isthechain locker. 

The two sections, the 
upper one taken through 
the main cabin and the 
lower one just abaft the 
mainmast, give an idea of 
the yacht’s model and 
show a fairly easy bilge combined with 
moderate deadrise. It should be fast, 
easily handled, and comfortably run 
with a single paid hand. 
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The lines show a fairly deep boat of moderate beam 








A Family Cruiser Suitable for Long Voyages 


HIS interesting motor cruiser was 

designed by Chester A. Nedwidek, 
of 101 Park Ave., New York City, for 
William Ford of Leonardo, N. J., where 
the boat is being built under the owner’s 
supervision. She is 48’ 0” over all, 12’ 2” 
beam, and 4’ 2” draft. As her owner 
intends to use her for extended voyages, 
making his home aboard for long pe- 
riods of time, the conventional main 
cabin has been omitted and the deck- 
house will be used as the living and 
lounging room. Below decks, the ar- 
rangement is interesting, with the 
combined galley and dining room for- 
ward, with room enough for the cook to 
work in comfort. The stateroom has a 
wide double berth on one side with an 
upper and a lower berth opposite, a 
bureau and a hanging locker. The toilet 
room adjoins the stateroom. 


The engine, a 90 h.p. Red Wing, is 
installed under the bridge deck and has 
a large flush hatch over it. The tank 
capacity is large, the fuel capacity being 
1440 gallons. Fresh water tanks hold 95 
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gallons and additional water will be 
carried in jugs and bottles when neces- 
sary. A cruising speed of about 9 m.p.h. 
is expected. She should be able to main- 
tain this pace except in bad weather. 
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The tall mast gets the radio aerial well up in the air 
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Inboard profile and construction plan 
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Accommodation plan of the 48-footer 
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An Improved Version of the “Great Bear’’ 


EW SMALL racing classes have 

attracted the interest of the ama- 
teur yachtsman who likes to try his 
hand at designing and building his own 
racing boat as keenly as the now well- 
known Moth Class. These little craft 
seem to fill the universal desire for a 
boat that is simple enough for the 
amateur builder to construct and yet 
fast enough to hold her own in com- 
petition with other boats of about the 
same dimensions. The class restrictions 
are simple, so that the designer has 
considerable latitude in determining the 
proportions of each new boat. Com- 
petition is keen and, at the various 
regattas in which the Moths take part, 
fine racing is provided. Interest in the 
class has been increasing steadily until 
now there are fleets of these peppy little 
racers all over this country and also in 
Canada, wherever there is water on 
which to sail and a breeze to provide 
motive power. 

Much of the success of the class is due 
to Joel Van Sant, of Atlantic City, 
N. J., and Daytona, Fla., who built, to 
his own designs, some of the first Moths 
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Body plan and construction plan of the new Moth 


and who has done a great deal of racing 
in his own boats. His Great Bear has 
made a record for herself in competi- 
tion. The boat shown herewith is from 
Mr. Van Sant’s designs and resembles 
the Great Bear, but is somewhat wider 
and deeper. The wetted surface, he tells 
us, is about the same as that of the 
earlier boat. Doctor Willey, of Elizabeth 
City, N. C., has recently completed a 
boat to these plans and she has proved 
to be a fine, fast craft. She is planked 
and decked with 34” cedar and trimmed 
with mahogany. Her frames are 54” by 
1144” and her weight is 135 pounds. 

The designer writes that most ama- 
teur builders of Moths are apt to build 
out of the class by getting their boats a 
trifle too long. He has, therefore, given a 
little leeway on these plans by making 
the over all length 114” less than the 
maximum. The sail limits of the class 
remain the same, the dimensions being 
given along the mast and boom while 
the roach of the leech is not to exceed 
6’’. While no maximum area is specified, 
the given dimensions of the class must 
not be exceeded. 
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A Tabloid Cruising Auxiliary by Winslow 


HIS MODERN little cutter was 

designed by Ralph E. Winslow, of 
Quincy, Mass., and built this year by 
the Quincy Adams Yacht Yard. She 
was planned to be a modern, fast, easily 
handled craft with accommodations for 
four adults, plenty of stowage space, 
and with the toilet out of the main 
cabin. Cockpit and deck space are 
roomy enough to take care of a party of 
six or eight on afternoon sails. 

The boat is 27’ 5” 1.o.a.; 19’ 2” l.w.L; 
8’ 0” beam and 4’ 6” draft. The rig is 
modern, all inboard and with a per- 
manent backstay, and the sail area is 
340 square feet, 82 in the jib and 258 in 
the main, which is not too much to take 
care of single-handed. With 2900 pounds 
in her iron keel, her liberal beam and 
fairly hard bilges, she should have plenty 
of stability so that reefing should be un- 
necessary even in the ordinary hard 
summer breeze. She has plenty of 
lateral plane and should perform well to 
windward, and the long, straight keel 
should make hauling out easy. 

The arrangement plan shows good 
sitting height under the deck beams and 
4’ 9’ headroom in the cabin. There are 
transom berths on each side and a pipe 
berth to starboard. The galley is aft, 
while forward is a toilet, lots of stowage 
space, and a pipe berth. The cockpit is 
exceptionally roomy for her size. 

As auxiliary power, she carries a 
10-horsepower 4-cylinder Gray Sea 
Scout engine, installed under the bridge 
deck. It, is fitted with electric starter 
and generator, so that the boat is pro- 
vided with electric lights. It is easily 
accessible by removing the companion 
ladder and the galley dresser top. On 
each side of the cockpit is a 20-gallon 
copper tank, one for fuel, one for water. 














Construction is high grade, with oak 
framing and mahogany planking, and 
all bronze hardware. Scantlings are on 
the heavy side so that the boat has 
ample strength. Tests under sail and 
power show that the boat performs well, 


her speed with the motor being in excess 
of 6 m.p.h. She is reported to be able, 
comfortable and fast, and extremely 
easy to handle under sail alone. She is of 
a type and size suitable for the yachts- 
man graduating from the open boat. 
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Inboard profile, cabin plan and 
sections of auxiliary cutter 
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The Cruising Club Rule 
Editor, YACHTING: 


DO not think that Alf Loomis’ dis- 

cussion of the Cruising Club Meas- 
urement Rule (December, 1933) should 
go entirely uncontroverted. He seems to 
think that the rule is for the purpose of 
working out a dead heat between all the 
boats in the race. That certainly is not 
my idea. If you have a good imagination 
you can conceive of a birch bark canoe 
and Mother Goose racing to Bermuda. 
If that does not stretch your imagina- 
tion too far, you can imagine their fin- 
ishing in a dead heat. According to Alf’s 
idea, they would, therefore, require no 
time allowance. To my way of thinking, 
a proper cruising rule should make the 
Mother Goose a winner by about ten 
lunar months. 

This year’s Bermuda Race was far 
from conclusive because of the lack of 
variety in weather conditions. But, take 
the comparison between the Dorade and 
the Edlu. I believe the Dorade gave the 
finest individual performance in the 
race and she finished about half an hour 
ahead of the Edlu. However, it is my 
opinion that Edlu is a better cruising 
type of boat and that the rule correctly 
places her ahead of Dorade. 

In regard to Alf’s discussion of the 
performance of the various types of rig, 
all it proves to my mind is that the rig 
allowance for schooners is insufficient. 
There were plenty of schooners that 
finished well ahead of the first sloop to 


What Our Readers Say 


finish and, to my personal knowledge, 
at least one of those schooners was well 
sailed and hard driven. It would seem 
to me, from a comparison of the results, 
that a somewhat larger rig allowance for 
schooners is indicated, but a further 
study of the summary shows that, as far 
as type of boat goes, an undesirable type 
is certainly not favored. 

“Alf” says that the new rule looks to 
him like the ‘‘ New Deal,” and he means 
to be insulting. I say that the new rule 
looks like the “Square Deal,” a very 
different matter and highly flattering. 

GrorcGeE E. RoosEveEtt 


+ + + 


For Worried Families 
Editor, YACHTING: 


AVING read articles in various 
issues of YACHTING, and espe- 
cially the article in the May number, 
“Suicides Afloat,’ by Alfred Loomis, 
relative to under-manned and inexperi- 
enced crews putting to sea for vacation 
cruises, I thought the following story 
might be of interest to your readers and 
a solace to the relatives at home. 
Three friends and myself had been on 
a cruise in the Malabar II and while 
lying at anchor in Great Salt Pond, 
Block Island, due to fog, the Coast 
Guard cutter Argo, commanded by 
Lieutenant Commander B. Jordan, 
came in from patrol and tied up at the 
wharf. My friends and I, being very 
much interested, rowed ashore and were 
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asked to come aboard. We made a very 
interesting tour of inspection during 
which the conversation drifted from one 
thing to another about the sea and 
boating. Finally Commander Jordan 
asked if we had read the article by 
Loomis in a recent issue of YACHTING. 
We replied that we had and after a few 
comments he told us how the Coast 
Guard was trying to educate yachtsmen 
to the fact that this branch of the 
service was at all times available to aid 
them, but was frequently handicapped 
by the lack of proper information. 

His idea was that before a party left 
on a cruise they should leave with their 
family or friends (1) the name and 
description of the boat, (2) the names of 
the persons in the party, (3) the direc- 
tion and ports of call of their cruise, (4) 
when they expected to return. 

With this information at hand, the 
family at home, not having had any 
word from the voyagers and getting 
worried as to their whereabouts, could 
telephone to the nearest Coast Guard 
headquarters, give the information 
they had and they, with their usual 
efficiency, would start immediately the 
search for the missing boat, and upon 
finding it, communicate at once with 
the person requesting the information. 

I think with the knowledge of this 
service, which is available day and 
night, in all sorts of weather, the families 
of those who seek the water for their 
relaxation would be greatly relieved. 

G. C. Low 


The National Outboard Championships 


veterans, however, it must be said that 
the result was seriously affected by the 
eagerness of the field which beat the gun 
in one heat so emphatically that the 
race had to be re-run while four of them 
were disqualified for going over ahead 
of time in the second heat. 

Only three of the 1933 national 
champions were successful in defending 
their positions: Clinton Ferguson, Frank 
Vincent and Walter Everett. Jackie 
Maypole, 1932 winner of the Townsend 
Medal, emblematic of the national 
scoring championship, did not defend 
his Class B amateur title, nor did Jim- 
mie Rogers appear to uphold his posi- 
tion in Class B professional. George 
Kuehn, Paul Hyatt and Bob Myer all 
ran into tough luck at Philadelphia and 
bowed to new names in the champion- 
ship list. 

While no new records were made in 
the championship races on Saturday 
and Sunday, the mile trials on Monday 
produced four new marks. Tommy 
Tyson, of Chestnut Hill, Pa., got sweet 
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revenge over Clinton Ferguson for nos- 
ing him out in the Class A champion- 
ship. Tyson broke the Class A record 
several times, finally putting 45.868 
miles an hour on the record books. 
Then along came Earl Vincent, of Tulsa, 
and ran his Class B boat in the pro- 
fessional division at an average of 
54.342 miles an hour for a new record. 
Sam Crooks, the captain of the Rutgers 
Intercollegiate championship outboard 
team, went in with his new midget 
motor and broke his own Middletown 
record in that youthful class by setting 
up a new mark of 28.843 miles an hour. 

The championships and mile trials, 
despite the weather, were run off 
smoothly and produced some out- 
standing performances on the part of 
the leading drivers from all sections of 
the United States. 

The list of 1934 national champions 
follows: 

AMATEUR — Class A: Clinton Fergu- 
son, Waban, Mass.; Class B: Clinton 
Ferguson, Waban, Mass.; Class C: 


Lewis Carlisle, East Islip, L. I.; Class F: 
Horace Tennes, Chicago; Midget: Sam 
Crooks, Rumson, N. J. 

PRoFESSIONAL— Class A: John 
Yeager, Cochituate, Mass.; Class B: 
Frank Vincent, Tulsa; Class C: C. 
Mulford Scull, Ventnor, N. J.; Class F: 
Walter Everett, Tulsa. 

Outboard records to date 
follows: 

Mite Triats — Class A 1: Tommy 
Tyson, Chestnut Hill, Pa., made at 
Philadelphia, 1934, 45.868; B I: Mrs. 
J. R. Sharp, Cedar Lake, Ind., 1933, 
50.07; C I: Lewis Carlisle, East Islip, 
N. Y., Philadelphia, 1934, 54.179; 
F I: Paul Hyatt, Brooklyn, Cedar Lake, 
Ind., 1933, 58.82; A II: Mrs. Ruth 
Herring, Cedar Lake, Ind., 1933, 47.13; 
B II: Frank Vincent, Cedar Lake, Ind., 
1933, 50.28; C II: Earl Vincent, Tulsa, 
Okla., Philadelphia, 1934, 54.342; F IT: 
Geo. Coleman, Jr., Cedar Lake, Ind., 
1933, 61.75; Midget: Sam Crooks, 
Rumson, N. J., Philadelphia, 1934, 
28.843. 
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“Arlene II” is a Matthews “46” owned by D. A. Jones, of Cincinnati, Ohio. Her engine is a Sterling Petrel 


Of Interest to the Skipper 


Winton’s Uniflo Two- 
Cycle Diesel 


UCH interest has been shown in the 
Winton Diesel engine which propels 
the Burlington Railroad’s new stream-lined 
train, but it has not been generally known 
that this engine is adapted for marine work. 
As it stands, with the electric generator 
mounted on the base plate of the engine, it 
could be installed in the engine room of a 
vessel designed for Diesel-electric drive. The 
engine shown is a straight eight, with cylin- 
ders of 8” bore and 10” stroke, developing 
600 horse power at 720 r.p.m. In larger sizes, 
with cylinders of the same dimensions, it is 
manufactured in the V-type with 12 and 16 
cylinders, developing 900 and 1200 h.p. 
respectively. 

The engine is a two-cycle machine built on 
the uniflow system, with a blower on the for- 
ward end. This provides “outside” scaveng- 
ing and permits the exhaust gases to pass out 
through valves in the cylinder heads. The 
scavenging ports are uncovered by the piston 
near the bottom of its stroke and start to 
open approximately 24 degrees after the ex- 
haust ports begin to open. Both exhaust and 
scavenging ports are open at the same time, 
so that the scavenging air flows through the 
cylinder from bottom to top, forcing out the 
burned gases through the exhaust valves in 
the cylinder head. As the pressure in the cyl- 
inder falls sharply when the exhaust valves 
open, the scavenging air enters rapidly. 

Another feature of the new engine is the 
special unit injection system which has been 
developed by Winton and which was tested 


in service in the pair of engines installed in 
Mr. Charles F. Kettering’s yacht Olive K. 
After the installation of this power plant, 
several years ago, Mr. Kettering, who is 
head of the research laboratories of General 
Motors, put his research engineers to work 
on the problem of refining and further devel- 
oping the new method of fuel injection. 
Winton engineers coéperated and out of this 
combined effort came much valuable data 
which helped materially in effecting im- 
proved design. 

Another feature is the welded steel plate 
construction which decreases weight and 
provides a light, rigid, durable power plant 
suitable for marine service. 


+ + + 


Modern Outboard Runabouts 


- of the unequal distribution of 
public buying power in the different 
sections of the country, outboard motor sales 
have been somewhat “spotty.” Wherever 
there has been a good amount of industrial 
activity and consequent better employment, 
the volume of sales has been gratifying. Even 
in a few sections where buying power has not 
thus improved, sales of Johnson motors have 
held up well, almost to 1933 levels. With the 
closing of its fiscal year, the Johnson Motor 
Company, of Waukegan, IIl., finds that the 
unit volume of sales has increased as com- 
pared with 1933, while the dollar volume is 
much greater owing to the higher prices for 
outboard motors. 

This growing popularity of the outboard, 


the company declares, is a logical develop- 
ment. Half a dozen years ago there were many 
who had owned and operated small boats with 
outboard motors. They were familiar with 
the advantages which the outboard offers, 
such as the free tilting over obstructions, easy 
beaching of the boat, detachability of the 
power plant for stowage indoors or for trans- 
portation to distant points, accessibility of 
all parts of the motor, use of every bit of the 
interior of the boat with the power plant 
hung on the transom, straight line propulsion 
with the propeller shaft horizontal, freedom 
from unnecessary weight either on the motor 
or the boat, simplicity and economy of opera- 
tion, and handiness. They wished larger 
boats, to carry four, five or six persons at a 
good rate of speed and with power plants with 
all the points inherent in the outboard motors 
with which they were familiar. 

So ways were found to build larger out- 
boards with the desirable characteristics of 
the smaller types, and the Johnson alternate- 
firing contributed to a large degree to this 
advance. These motors allowed boatbuilders 
to offer to the public modern runabouts at 
prices materially lower than those which had 
to be obtained for boats of similar type driven 
by inboard engines, and these craft have 
found a ready market among those who, in 
many cases, have not previously owned 
boats. They have also been bought by people 
who wished to use a motor boat in waters too 
shallow to allow the operation of a boat of 
any great draft. 

The old time launch was a displacement 
boat with a small inboard engine of one, two 
or four cylinders. She was roomy and com- 
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fortable, but slow and rather cumbersome. 
With the coming of the automobile, the de- 
mand for speed on the water grew and the 
slow launch was outgrown. The outboard, 
light in weight and with considerable power 
for its size and weight, met the demand for 
speed. First used as a substitute for oars on an 
ordinary rowboat, it soon graduated to a 
specially designed, light weight hull that 
could be driven fast. From this racing type 
the modern outboard runabout grew. Today 
it seems to be increasing steadily in popu- 
larity. 


+e @ 


Are You Cruising South? 


OW that the yachting season in the 
North is nearing its close, the thoughts 
of cruising men are turning to warmer waters 
to the southward. According to the Texaco 
Waterways Service, recent inquiries from the 
owners of motor cruisers show an increasing 
interest in the condition of the intracoastal 
waterway along the east coast of Florida. 
Now that the Delaware and Raritan Canal 
is closed, the New Jersey Inland Waterway 
between Manasquan and Cape May, the 
only sheltered route, has been dredged thor- 
oughly. The shallow areas, near Manasquan 
and Beach Haven Inlet, have been deepened 
and the controlling depth in the channel is 
now six feet all the way. 
Another interesting section is that between 
Cape Fear and Winyah Bay. The controlling 
depth to Little River Inlet is four feet, 


x 
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This Winton two-cycle 
Diesel, a 600 hp. unit, 
has an electric generator 
on the after end, mounted 
on the engine base, and a 
blower forward 


“Ardagh II,” winner in 
Class B in this year’s 
San Francisco-Santa Cruz 
Race, is a 50-footer of 
Il’ 6” beam. Her two 
Model 202-203 Scripps 
engines drive her at a 
20-mile pace 





though Army engineers warn the intending 
voyager that there is frequent shoaling at the 
entrance of Little River Inlet where at times 
a depth of only two feet may be found. The 
waterway from Little River Inlet to Winyah 
Bay is now 40 per cent complete though it 
will not be open for navigation until 1936. 
At present an outside trip of about 55 nauti- 
cal miles must be made. Late reports indicate 
a least depth of four feet between Winyah 
Bay and Charleston, and five and a half feet 
to the St. Johns River in Florida. 

In making this voyage, great care must 
be exercised in picking good weather for the 
outside jumps, and the inlets must be ap- 
proached from the sea with caution. The 
passage of a bar across the mouth of a har- 
bor is not always easy; at times, with a 
strong onshore wind and an outgoing tide, 
the seas break heavily all the way across the 
channel. 

With a boat of less than four feet draft and 
a skipper with patience enough to wait until 
weather conditions are favorable for making 
any outside runs that may be necessary, a 
cruise to Florida via the inside route should 
present little difficulty. The distance is 
roughly 1400 miles, about 100 miles longer 
than it was when the Delaware and Raritan 
Canal was open. 

Small scale Texaco charts showing the en- 
tire route and the location of Texaco Water- 
front Service Stations along the way to 
Florida may be obtained gratis from Texaco 
Waterways Service, 135 East 42nd St., New 
York City. 
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Scripps Motors on West Coast 


| ep distance motor boat racing on the 
West Coast, with the harbors far apart 
and the long Pacific swell rolling in, is a much 
more strenuous game than similar events in 
the East which are mostly run in protected 
waters such as Long Island Sound. In case of 
engine trouble on the Pacific, there is not the 
same assortment of handy harbors to leeward 
in which to seek shelter. 

In this season’s racing on the West Coast, 
Scripps engines have been prominent. For 
example, in the 83-mile race from Richmond 
to Stockton, through San Francisco, San 
Pablo, and Suisun Bays and up the San 
Joaquin, Miahelo II, owned by J. J. Hallen- 
beck and powered with a pair of Scripps 
Model 150-151, twice winner of the Long 
Beach-San Francisco Race, took first place, 
with Ardagh, former winner of the San Fran- 
cisco-Santa Cruz Race, second and Eleanor 
third. Close astern was Tappawinga II. All 
four of the first boats were Scripps powered. 

In the handicap event run in the open 
ocean between San Francisco and Santa 
Cruz, a distance of 67 miles, the boats were 
rated on past performance and the winner 
was the one finishing with the minimum 
variation from her stated speed. Fifteen en- 
tered and eleven finished, there being a fairly 
stiff wind and sea during the race. Of the 
eight boats in Class B, six were driven by 
Scripps engines and every one of them started 
and finished. One, Ardagh, won with but 16 
seconds variation from her theoretical time. 
Marphil was second. She, also, was Scripps- 
powered, as were Miahelo II, Fantasy, Eleanor, 
and Cherie IT. 


+ + + 


The Compocular 


HE Owen Compocular, that imported 

combination of a pair of high grade prism 
binoculars and a magnetic compass which 
was described in the September issue of 
YACHTING, is handled in this country by 
Abercrombie & Fitch, Madison Ave. and 
45th Street, New York City. 
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Tricky Marlin of Bimini 


(Continued from page 40) 


our lines would fall from the out- 
riggers. But apparently we were 
not clever or lucky enough to set 
our hooks. Marlin chasing and 
striking our baits was becoming 
an ordinary occurrence. How- 
ever, our day’s catch was three 
bonita, three tuna, one Spanish 


| mackerel, one barracuda, one 


dolphin, and another 50 lb. 
wahoo, and our only satisfaction 
was that the other boats had re- 
turned without raising a marlin. 

Another fine day, after a 
heavy blow all night. Our start 
was late owing to my surgical 
clinic which had rapidly in- 
creased. Most of the wounds 
were acquired in the fishing. 


| Someone had to take out fish 


hooks, open up infections, etc. 
—one due to a marlin sword 


| piercing a foot, another due to a 
| wrist colliding with a line with a 


marlin on the other end making 


| its first run. In this part of the 
_ world there are no hospitals nor 
| resident doctors. 


As we trolled south this morn- 


_ing we passed Cat Cay which 
| boasts of a lighthouse and a wire- 





less station, privately owned. 
Again, four marlin struck and 
each time we went through the 
usual hopeless routine, although 
one was on for five minutes, ap- 
peared in the air several times, 
and then finally threw the hook, 
or the hook tore out. Two of 
them were heavy, blue marlin. 
We were down, far down, but not 
out, and had plenty of hope for 
the next day. The morning 
opened with a strong wind blow- 
ing again, after an unusual dis- 
play of tropical fireworks that 
lasted all night, leaving plenty of 
clouds as we started out once 
more for a shot at the big ones. 
We tossed about with no sign of 
fish until midday when the 
weather mellowed down to fine, 
and the oft repeated cry of 
“Marlin!” roused me to the 
usual performance. 

To my great surprise, this fel- 
low was apparently hooked to 
stay. Off he went to thrilling reel 
music. The boat was slowed 
down when two large sharks ap- 
peared just off our stern, prob- 
ably waiting for the fish to come 
in. Walter, the mate, placed his 
rifle in a handy position to wel- 
come the sharks. Meantime, I 
was busy with the marlin, which 
was a real athlete, appearing in 
the air nineteen times in all and 
using all the known contortions 
of the species. The captain wisely 
maneuvered the boat to the op- 
posite side of the circle, to avoid 
the sharks, if possible. in the 
meantime the fish was being 
pumped and handled to the dan- 
ger point, but everything held, 


and conditions began to look 
favorable for hauling this one 
aboard, though he was still fight- 
ing. After half an hour, he was 
brought to the boat slowly, rap- 
idly gaffed, and hauled aboard. 
This unusual and unexpected 
success, coming after all our dis- 
appointments, was not due to 
any unusual tactics on my part. 
This fish had, at last, placed us 
in the non-flunking class by a 
narrow margin, and we were en- 
titled to raise our little flag of ad- 
vertisement. But this was not 
productive of great joy or en- 
thusiasm. All the marlin we had 
lost had shown us that we were 
not so hot. A few minutes later, 
two barracuda and a tuna were 
landed. Then all was quiet until 
five when the mate sounded 
the welcome signal, and what a 
sight to watch that big, black 
marlin go after my companion’s 
bait several times. Then down 
dropped the line and the fight 
was on with at least a 250 lb. 
fish seemingly well hooked. Off 
he went for a 200-yard run, and 
then a jump. More jumps and 
gymnastics and what splashes! 
This tussle was a real one for 
over twenty minutes, when the 
line became slack and the fish 
was off. To our dismay, the line 
had parted where it was looped 
through the leader swivel. The 
marlin were just rubbing it in at 
a time when we counted on hay- 
ing two marlin flags up at the 
end of the day. 

Yes, this is a hard luck story, 
but it proves what great fishing 
there is off Bimini. While we 
were there, a novice caught and 
landed three marlin and two sail 
fish in three days. Although we 
raised more marlin to our baits 
than any other boat in our five 
days of Gulf Stream fishing, we 
landed far fewer in proportion. 
We just couldn’t seem to hook 
the fish properly. 

On April 18th we decided to 
make the return trip to Miami, if 
the weather were favorable and, 
after fishing for two hours with 
no luck, we headed back to 
Miami, the trip consuming seven 
hours. Our yellow quarantine 
flag was flying and attracted the 
attention of the quarantine, emi- 
gration, and custom officers, who 
greeted us at the dock. Clearance 
papers are required at both ends 
of the trip together with the nec- 
essary fees. 

With all our varied experiences 
and humiliations, another trp 
will be made next year with even 
more enthusiasm. The marlin 
certainly out-smarted us, and 
lived up to their reputation of 
being, probably, the most diffi- 
cult of fish to hook successfully. 
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Tempaloy Shafting 


Teenie high strength, tough- 


ness and unusual resistance to shock, 


Tempaloy Shafting provides maximum 
dependability. 

Since April of 1933 trial installations of 
Tempaloy* Shafting have made good in the 
severe service encountered by the U. S. Coast 
Guard. Today several leading builders of 
stock and custom craft have already stand- 
ardized on shafting of this special Anaconda 
copper alloy. 

The elongation of Tempaloy Shafting is 


AnaCoupA 
zee 


THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY 


General Offices: Waterbury, Connecticut 
Offices and Agencies in Principal Cities 


ANACONDA COPPER & BRASS 


considerably better than other high strength 
materials.Its modulus of elasticity, 18,000,000, 
is considered a distinct advantage by many 
architects and builders. In their experience, 
a high strength shaft which is not too stiff 
and unyielding is better able to compensate 
for shocks without damage to shaft bearings 
and housings. 

These and other physical properties make 
Tempaloy an outstanding shafting material. 
Physical properties are discussed in Anaconda 


Publication B-25, mailed on request. 
*Trademark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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OMS EGREASES | 


South-bound ? 
“se €ssomarine for 
Results! 


pe south from the Essomarine sign . . and be 
sure of unrivaled performance all the way! You'll 
find that those who have used Essomarine Lubricants 
during the summer will consider no others when 
they cast off for warmer waters. 

They know that every requirement of marine lubri- 
cation is completely satisfied by a specific type of 
Essomarine Oil or Grease. 

Winners in grueling speed tests . . made to fit 
your engine with utmost precision..always depend- 
able in emergencies . . Essomarine Oils and Greases 
have soared to popularity that increases daily! 

You'll find these products conveniently available 
at docks, floats, marine supply houses and garages 
all along your way. Navigate clear of difficulties . . 
make this an Essomarine Cruise! , 





Essomarine Oils are available in 1 gallon and 5 gallon con- 
tainers, and in drums and half-drums. Essomarine Greases are 
available in 1 Ib. and 5 Ib. packages and 100 Ib. drums. The 
U. G. Lubricant is also available in 1 Ib. tubes and 25 Ib. pails. 





STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF NEW JERSEY .........2.46-. New York City 
COLONIAL BEACON OIL COMPANY, INC. .........8468-4 Everett, Mass. 
STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF PENNSYLVANIA Philadelphia, Pa. 
STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF LOUISIANA .......... New Orleans, La. 
STANDARD OIL COMPANY, Incorporated in Kentucky. . . ...... Louisville, Ky. 
STANDARD OIL COMPANY (OHIO) Cleveland, Ohio 
HUMBLE OIL & REFINING COMPANY .........82+.ee88 Houston, Texas 
IMPERIAL OIL, LIMITED Toronto, Ontario, Canada 


- Essomarine 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


OILS & GREASES 





- = . eo. £6 Se tt £08 9S 


PENOLA INC., 26 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 





But, if well hooked, anyone with 
reasonable skill and judgment 
may enjoy this sport of sports. 

A few tips may be apropos on 
necessary and useful equipment, 
if a trip is contemplated. Carry 
plenty of drinking water and 
have a spacious icebox aboard. 
Engage your rooms at the one 
and only hotel well in advance, if 
you are to sleep ashere. Have 
your own fishing tackle prefer- 
ably, but if tackle aboard boat is 
used, take a new line with you, 
as old lines often lose fish. Sun 
goggles and applications for sun- 
burn are highly useful and neces- 
sary. If possible, make the trip 
via plane from Miami and meet 
your boatman at your destina- 
tion. Let him worry about the 
weather, as it is often uncertain 
crossing the Gulf Stream to 
Bimini. Your clothing should be 
of light and tropical weight, plus 
a light raincoat. The ideal fishing 
season for marlin is April and 
May. As there are no doctors at 
Bimini, take along the necessary 
first aids. One great advantage of 
fishing off Bimini is that the har- 
bor can always be reached easily, 
and good fishing may be had 
close to shore. 

Although it is advisable to 
have your own fishing tackle, 
most of the well-equipped boats 
open for charter supply tackle 
which may be good, fair, or bad. 
Your marlin outfit should be a 
rod of bamboo or hickory, the 
tip to weigh 16 to 20 ounces, and 
the butt to measure 20 inches 
long, having a strong reel-seat. 
The line should be of high-grade 
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linen, 24 to 36 thread, and «| 
least 400 yards long; the reel, 
size No. 9/0 to 12/0, having free 
spool and adjustable drag, and 
one of reliable manufacture. |n 
fact, all the tackle for marlin 
should be the best obtainable. 
The leaders should be 12 to 15 
feet long and made of stainless 
cable-laid 3/64” leader wire. Thy 
single strand steel wire leaders 
too often kink and then break. 
Hooks should be No. 10/0 to 
12/0; bronze barrel swivels, No. 
3/0. It is wise to have an extra 
line and rod for emergencies; also 
a leather belt with rod socket 
should always be worn. The 
above are the average absolute 
necessities. 

For sail fish, wahoo, dolphin, 
barracuda, etc., one needs a rod 
of bamboo; 10 to 12 ounce tip 
with a No. 6/0 reel, holding 300 
yardsof 18 to 21 thread line ; hooks 
No. 8/0 to 10/0; and a cable-laid 
leader wire with swivels of No. 
1/0 to 2/0 should handle these 
smaller fish. The tackle should 
never be too light, as there is 
no telling what you may hook 
into. 

For bone fish, the lightest 
tackle possible will give you the 
most sport, but the rod must be 
strong enough to cast a one-half 
to one-ounce lead sinker. A light, 
long, bait-casting rod; a No. 2/0 
reel with free spool, holding 300 
yards of 6 or 9 thread line; and 
hooks No. 3/0 or 4/0 with short, 
strong gut leaders will take care 
of this odd and interesting type 
of fishing so easily available at 
Bimini. 


Sixteen Hours to Ambrose and Forty Back 


(Continued from page 55) 


the feeling of rolling to windward. 
At times, I am sure, the main 
boom was up at an angle of 45° 
and at other times it was two or 
three feet under the water. 
When well past Fire Island 
Lightship, somewhere around 
midnight, we had to get over on 
the other jibe to make Ambrose 
Channel. We went around rather 
methodically and by no means 
with a speed that would have 
done credit to a Sound Interclub, 
but we did get around without 
losing anyone overboard, which 
was the main thing I was inter- 
ested in. It was at this step that 
I lost Vamarie’s brilliant ruby 
red port light, but there seldom 
has been a better twelve-hour 
race than that run down the 
coast. I was much afraid of 
running into a traffic jam off 
Ambrose Channel Lightship, 
which I regarded more or less 
as the corner of 42nd Street and 
Broadway of the ocean. Nothing 
like that happened, however. 
Reverting again to the Fast- 


net Race of 1931, my barometer 
was doing about the same thing 
that it did then. The barograph 
on that occasion was published in 
YACHTING and showed a steady 
and rather perpendicular drop. 
In the Fastnet Race, things got 
worse after spinnakers came off, 
but in this race they got so very 
much worse that we stopped 
going entirely. After rounding 
the Lightship, we were hard on 
the wind and I went in toward 
shore to see if the sea would get 
less objectionable. At dawn, | 
saw the Vamarie about a half 
mile ahead and a quarter of a 
mile to windward and made up 
my mind that, as she was a good 
deal bigger boat, I had better 
try to split tacks with her. She 
was headed offshore, so I headed 
in towards Fire Island Inlet 
with the thought in mind of the 
many beautiful southerly breezes 
I had experienced on the south 
shore of Long Island. 

The next day and night were 
dreadful. Anything that would 
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August 28th Final Elimination Trials 


RAINBOW 
DEFENDER AMERICA’S CUP 1934 


Ratsey & Lapthorn, Hue. 


Sailmakers Established 1790 
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Congratulations 


on a splendid race 





Photo by 
Morris Rosenfeld, N. Y. 
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The RAINBOW is equipped with a 32 volt, 150 ampere-hour 
Edison Nickel-Iron-Alkaline Storage Battery 


FOR BATTERY DEPENDABILITY — 


Always use Edison Nickel-Iron-Alkaline Storage Bat- 
teries. They stay in service year after year with per- 
formance unimpaired. The records PROVE that they 
last from two to five times longer than others! 


NICKEL ¢ IRON * ALKALINE 
STORAGE BATTERIES 


END FOR THIS INTERESTING x t E BOOK, 





EDISON STORAGE BATTERY 
DIVISION OF 


| 


W. ORANGE, N.J.¢ DEPT. Y-10 


Every boat owner should 
have a copy of “Afloat 
with Edison Batteries.”’ It's 
full of information and 
pictures ...Send for your 
free copy right now. 





NAME 





ADDRESS 























blow out a match was called a 
breeze — and there were only a 
few of them and always dead 
ahead. Saturday morning found 
us becalmed off Montauk, gloom- 
ily waiting for a fair tide to 
make any progress at all. A light 
air did spring up around half 
past ten and this time it started 
on the quarter but ended up 
again exactly on the back of the 
neck. By the time we got past 
Point Judith, the tide had turned 
against us and it was a painful 
run to get past Brenton’s Reef 
Lightship without a jibe. 

As we approached the Light- 
ship, I thought of my custom, 
established in the last two Ber- 
muda Races, of hailing the finish 
boat with the words: ‘‘How 
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many ahead?” Both times, when 
the man on the finish boat put 
up one finger, he practically 
spoiled my whole season. This 
time I changed the formula and 
simply said: ‘How long ago did 
Vamarie finish?” The answer 
was: ‘‘Between two and three 
this afternoon and she was on 
the same cruise you were.” My 
Bermuda Race formula would 
have been just as good on this 
occasion. 

In spite of the small number 
of entries, I think it was worth 
while to have a race for the cup 
and now, under the quaint 
terms of the ancient deed of gift, 
“Bill” Makaroff is liable to a 
challenge at any time he finds it 
most inconvenient. 


Rochester Keeps the Canada’s Cup 


(Continued from page 44) 


and sixteen seconds on the first 
weather leg carrying a small 
storm Genoa. On the next weather 
leg, carrying a larger one some- 
where near the area of Cone- 
wago’s, she lost but twenty-five 
seconds. The breeze was a little 
better in the second round, but 
it blew on both boats and can be 
considered a constant. 

The very apparent superiority 
of Conewago, blow high, blow 
low, took the gimp out of the 
contest but the large Rochester 
gallery turned out the next day, 
nevertheless. The town has one 
of the best sailing galleries in the 
country. It will travel miles and 
crowd pierheads and sit in the 
rain just to watch the wind blow- 
ing boats along. It is an unselfish 
devotion that is a surprise to 
those who see it for the first 
time. The spectator fleet num- 
bered a hundred craft and a big 
Lakes car ferry was crowded. 
Everyone expected a repetition 
of the previous day’s game of 
follow the leader. 

But the start was off the wind, 
a reach, and IJnvader, always 
fast on that point of sailing, took 
the lead in the first half-mile and 
held it for two and a half legs. It 
was the first time the challenger 
was ahead in the series and it 
cheered everybody up. But her 
luck was bad — she is famous for 





| her hard luck. The wind softened 


A al 
from four miles to two. Thunder 


squalls drew it out of true as 


they passed down the Lake. 
Conewago, watching her canvas 
very carefully — she has one of 
the best trim artists on the lake 
in her main sheet man — ate up 
Invader’s lead and passed her to 
leeward. From then on it was 
just a worrisome sail for Castle. 
The breeze shifted and pooped 
and then made up, but he had 
all the luck or, which is probably 
nearer the truth, he made the 
luck and won by a large margin. 

It was too one-sided a series 
to rate with the bitter battles of 
other years. Invader was defi- 
nitely a lagger, and her fine 
skipper and his very well trained 
crew never had a chance with 
her. The crew from Canada was 
made up of Herman Hughes, 
Hugh Corbold, Rusty Cumber- 
land, George McPherson and 
Jack Bennett. Their work was 
flawless but the boat would not 
bring them up where it could 
matter. 

Both sides of the lake seemed 
heartily sick of Eight-Metres for 
a cup contest. They seemed a 
trifle sick of cup racing in gen- 
eral, as a matter of fact. It has 
been unofficially decided that 
there will be at least a three-year 
rest and then talk of some new 
type of boat, possibly not a 
strict racing class, at all. It 
would not be a bad idea. The 
old cutters raced nobly and 
then lived for years as splendid 
cruisers. 


First Race 


Windward and leeward, 414 miles each leg, twice around. 


Sea, moderate to large. 

1st mark 
12:07:00 
12:09:28 


Conewago 
Invader 


Wind, 20 to 30. 


2nd mark 3d mark Finish 
12:31:58 
12:32:75 


1:48:32 
1:50:59 


1:23:58 
1:28:10 


Seconp Race 
Triangular, 314 miles each leg, twice around. Wind, 4 to 8 miles. No sea. 


2 ee 12:02:39 12:37:18 1:30:07 2:15:57 2:44:12 3:13:01 

| are 12:05:57 12:45:32 1:36:55 2:23:70 2:51:21 3:20:39 
TuirD Race 

ee 11:43:25 12:26:24 1:07:14 2:01:50 2:43:57 3:28:42 

EIN 5 Sra 9s chet 11:43:16 12:25:58 1:08:41 2:20:57 2:51:36 3:38:44 
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Read this letter from Capt. Jack Carlow who has cruised nearly 6000 miles this past season in Richardsons 
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RICHARDSON CRUISABOUTS (32’ x 9’ 6” x 2’ 6” draft) are carefully, skillfully“and staunchly 
built of only the finest materials. Nine interior arrangements meet the requirements of the most 


e ° Je ° A * ° last tri Enclosed 
exacting and fastidious yachtsman and his crew and give every conceivable accommodation and P dom, “Though, Couple of 
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RICHARDSON LITTLE GIANT (24 x 7’ 6” x 22” draft) is the cruiser sensation. No other cruiser : wila bring ‘than gBoFe Photos taken 
of its size or type can compare with Richardson Little Giant for economical speed, seaworthiness, , T come to the po,” vari 
usability or price. She's ideal for fishing, cruising or day boating service at your summer home. 4 
Three interior arrangements priced from $1100 to $1412, at the factory. BS 
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bh best regards, I 
ua, 


Aa: tily, 
“Opt. Juck Carlow 


See the Richardsons at Bruns-Kimball & Co., 5th Ave. & 15th St., New York City; Walter H. 
Moreton Corp., 1043 Commonwealth Ave., Boston, Mass., and C. P. Amory, C. & M. Bank 
Bldg., Newport News, Virginia, or write for the newest Richardson literature ‘‘F-34’’ which will be 


mailed without cost or obligation to you. 
RICHARDSON BOAT COMPANY, INC. 


371 SWEENEY STREET NORTH TONAWANDA, NEW YORK 


RICHARDSON (cw CRUISABOUTS 








Left: Ethyl-Ruth IV, a special Gold Cup class hydroplane built by the Hacker Boat 
Co. and designed by Mr. John L. Hacker for Mr. J. E. Shibe of Philadelphia. 
Right: Underbody view of the Ethyl-Ruth IV, showing Monel Metal shaft, 
propeller and rudder. Bolts used in rudder assembly are also of Monel Metal. 













‘Shipped from STOCK... 





or Buitt to ORDER 











Hacker gives his customers Monel Metal Boatsof this type, built for speed, from pitting and galling. These facts explain 
subject their propeller shafts to why Monel Metal propeller shafts, as well as 


P. ropeller Shaf fs to pr ovide the str ength greater stresses than do craft of Monel Metal propellers, galleys and fittings are 
3 any other kind. Speed demands _ being installed by thousands of boat owners. 
that every Sp eed-boat needs strong, stiff shafts. The easiest way to avoid layups for propeller 


LL BOATS designed by John L. Hacker and Monel Metal is strong. As strongas steel. Monel = ea Bn wee Bo ett clei pe ee 


built by the HACKER BOAT CO. are speedy Metal shafts are free from whip or play. And 
craft. They go places ina hurry. And go safely. they're tough. They withstand shocks that 
would hopelessly “‘spring” propeller shafts of 
ordinary material. And they —€ toa mirror 


complete details. Write to 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 
67 WALL STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 


For they are all equipped with Monel Metal 


propeller shafts. That's true both of Hacker ; 
: no waste wer, no danger 
stock models and of Hacker custom-built boats. en the : wal cant dange M O N E Z M E 4% A L 
Monel Metal propeller shafts are standard, _ al Monel Metal is « registered trade-mark applied DG RR 

and have been ever since the company first And, since Monel Metal is rust-proof and Sicnel end cons tied copper, Miunsl Giotsh te Ww 


mined, smelted, refined, rolled and marketed 
solely by Internationa! Nickel, wt 00 ou haat 


began building. highly resistant to corrosion, it is notably free 
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Scotch Whisky 


There are many excellent 
Scotch Whiskies. But the fact that 
Black & White leads in world 
sales confirms our judgment 


and justifies your using it. 


On every botile is our famous trademark — 


THE HIGHEST STANDARD OF QUALITY 


ALEX D. SHAW & CO., INC. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 





This advertisement is not intended to offer alcoholic beverages for sale or de- 
livery in any state or community wherein the sale or use thereof is unlawful. 
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Under the Lee of the Longboat 


(Continued from page 66) 


wind and was surprised to find 
a relatively calm spot midway 
of the length of the boom. I 
mentioned the phenomenon to 
Frank Murdoch, one of Endeav- 
our’s afterguard, and was as- 
sured that the low wind velocity 
in that portion of the sail was 
evidence of increased wind pres- 
sure. It’s a bit confusing to a 
lay mentality like mine. Charles 
EK. Nicholson, Endeavour’s de- 
signer, invents the rubber boom 
and discards it in favor of 
the four-year-old Park Avenue. 
Starling Burgess, whose flat- 
topped boom was successfully 
employed on Enterprise, can’t 
make it work on Rainbow and 
discards it for Endeavour’s dis- 
carded rubber boom. All hands 
are delighted with the exchange. 
Incidentally, the rubber boom 
has no rubber in it. It is con- 
structed of airplane spruce with- 
out interior reinforcement, and 
is mechanically bent to induce 
a smooth flow of air along the 
foot of the sail. It is Burgess’s 
job to stand by winches and 
bend the boom as Rainbow 
tacks. In the last match he lay 
on deck and watched the mast 
bend. With Rainbow’s stronger 
stick he doesn’t have to do that. 


There seems also to be a dif- 
ference of opinion in the two 
camps on the proper sheeting 
of Greta Garbo. On Endeavour, 
the quadrilateral jib is sheeted 
(or was when I made my ob- 
servation) so that a hard spot 
extends from the lower clew 
across the sail to the luff. Not 


Scows Compete 


knowing anything about it, | 
expressed the opinion that the 
jib would work better if the 
tension on the lower and the 
upper sheets were more nearly 
equalized, thus eliminating the 
hard spot. But I was informed 
that greater flow of air is im- 
parted to the quadrilateral by 
easing the upper clew when the 
lower is sheeted flat. However, 
I saw at different times two 
Gretas in use on Rainbow and 
with each the intent of the sail 
trimmers was to equalize the 
strain on the two sheets. George 
Ratsey, who doesn’t know any- 
thing about sails except what 
people tell him, and who offers 
very few opinions on Rainbow, 
is enthusiastic about Greta and 
predicts her use with good ef- 
fect on all racing craft, no 
matter how small. That’s a 
joke about the source of his 
knowledge of sails. 


The rumor goes around that 
the trials between EHndeavour 
and Vanitie were not a fair test 
of the challenger’s speed be- 
cause the old lady’s punch was 
pulled. When it reached Jerry 
Lambert’s ears he said, ‘God 
damn!” He sailed his trial horse 
as well as he knew how so that 
she would be of real benefit to 
the challenger. And the day he 
swapped horses and sailed En- 
deavour against Sopwith in the 
Vanitie he took the antique 
sloop’s measure both in a series 
of starts and in the race that 
followed. In fact, there’s no pull 
to Lambert’s sporting punch. 


in Annual Series 


(Continued from page 51) 


built, while Minnesota boats 
held a decided edge when it 
blew. 

Disqualifications played an 
important part in deciding the 
winner in Class E. Richard Ord- 
way, of White Bear, held a big 
lead with two firsts and two sec- 
onds in four races, but when his 
Gladys was measured, it was 
found that he had violated the 
ruling on the length of sail bat- 
tens, and was thus automatically 
disqualified. His lead passed to 
his clubmate, Jules Hannaford, 
who fouled in one race, but came 
back with two firsts, a second, 


| anda third to gain the champion- 


ship. Spumanti III, a Pine Lake 
entry with A. F. Gallun, Jr., 
at the helm, ran away from the 
fleet of sixteen boats in light air, 
but dropped to second place in 
the standings when she finished 
well astern in the three gales. 


Three Winks, sailed by the three 
Winkler brothers of Pine Lake, 
fouled a buoy in one race which 
she won easily, but finished third 
in the series. Falcon, captained 
by Wm. Graves, of White Bear, 
and H. C. Piper’s Wild Deuce, 
of Minnetonka, were consistent 
enough in all five races to take 
fourth and fifth places respec- 
tively. 

While White Bear and Pine 
Lake boats were monopolizing 
first places in the smaller classes, 
Minnetonka boats shone in Class 
A, finishing first, second, and 
third. Edmund Pillsbury han- 
dled Sea Fox brilliantly to take 
the championship for the second 
successive year, beating Allan 
Hill’s Yellow Jacket, and the Bell 
brother’s Triple Lucker. One of 
the most unusual finishes i2 
years was a dead heat for second 
place between Yellow Jacket and 
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Finest Made 


The Bausch & Lomb Marine Glasses rep- 
resent the highest quality (throughout) within 
human skill. Invaluable at night, in dirty 
weather, haze, etc. 32-page catalog mailed 
free. Write for copy. 












7-power 50-min. objectives. 
Dust and moisture tight. 
Dependable eyes for your boat. 


BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 
722 St. Paul St. Rochester, N. Y. 


BAUSCH © LOMB 


~ © ¢C VL A RSG 











AT THE COCKTAIL HOUR 





and for informal lunches — afloat or ashore — we suggest paper plates, cups and 
napkins with your flags or boat. They are made to order with the insignia in colors 
or a pictureof the boat. Also cigarettes, matches and playing cards similarly marked. 


Prices on Request 


BRENNIG’S OWN, INC. 


ASTOR TRUST BLDG. 601 FIFTH AVE. 
Tel. MUrray Hill 2-4044 


NEW YORE 




















COUSENS & PRATT 


SAILMAKERS 


LEE 


BOSTON MASS. 
































NOW IS THE TIME 


TO CONSIDER 


A ONE DESIGN CLASS 


FOR NEXT SEASON 









Special Price 
consideration 
given to orders 
winter work. 


Let us consider your problem. 
Designs and Quotations 
submitted on all sizes from the 
smallest Frost Bite Dinghy up. 


























YOUR IDEA 


OFA 
FINE 
OVERCOAT 


with us when you see 
this good-looking, in- 
expensive Harris Tweed 
coat. We went all the 
way to the British Isles 
to pick it out. It’s our 
idea of just what agood 
overcoat should be. 


WIRIIMOLN GIBLA MIS’ 


OF BERIVEOUDA 


is RIGHT OPPOSITE THE SHIP | 


| We're sure you'll agree 
| 
| 
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Pleasure Planned Vacations to 


BERMUDA 


on the QUEEN of BERMUDA 
MONARCH 0f BERMUDA 


(each over 22 400 gross tons) 
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RILLIANT crowds, brilliant ships, bril- 
liant Bermuda! For short cruises or long 
vacations, people who know are choosing this 


superb island resort ... . and traveling ‘‘ Fur- 
ness’’ as a matter of course. For only on the 
magnificent ‘‘Queen of Bermuda” or ‘“ Mon- 
arch of Bermuda”’ are they sure of having a 
private bath even at minimum—as well as the 
whole catalog of entertainment features con- 
centrated in the Furness ‘“‘pleasure-plan.”’ 
$250,000 dance decks, great sports decks, tiled 
swimming pools, night clubs, cocktail bars, 
ship-to-shore phones—not to mention the de- 
licious meals and the sea-going shipboard 
atmosphere for which Furness is noted. Fre- 
quent sailings direct to Hamilton. 


For information and reservations apply authorized travel agents or Fur- 
ness Bermuda Line, 34 Whitehall St. (where Broadway begins), New York 


FURNESS ‘v;:° BERMUDA 
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NEW DULUX YACHT WHITE 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


keeps your boat gleaming 
all year long! 


O SEAFARING MAN, whether he’s owner of a magnificent 
yacht or a small speedboat, wants a white boat that won’t 
stay white, that won’t stand the gaff of rough weather. 
Dulux Yacht is a whiter white—and stays white. It is free- 
flowing, self-leveling, quick-drying. It gives an extremely hard, 
tile-like finish that doesn’t gather dirt easily. It resists dis- 
coloration. It cleans easily without injuring the surface. 
You'll be amazed at the superiority of Dulux Marine Finishes 
. at the way Dulux battles salt spray . . . at the quickness 
with which you can put your boat back into the water after it’s 
painted with Dulux. . . and (months from now) at the extraor- 
dinary durability of Dulux no matter how stormy the weather. 
Ask your marine supply dealer about Dulux Marine Finishes. 
And write for free copy of an interesting booklet, ‘““There’s a 
Letter Inside for You.” Address: E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co., Inc., Finishes Division, Wilmington, Del. 


“Gm DULUX 


REG. U, &. PAT. OFF, 





REG. YU, 5. PAT. OFF. 


MARINE FINISHES 











| John Perrigo’s Little Smoke II. 


| 


Both boats were credited with a 
21% position. For the first time 


| in many regattas, A boats were 


forced to double reef and a few, 


| using sails of the comparatively 


small E boats, were upset by the 
strong northwest winds. Four of 
the fleet of thirteen did not at- 
tempt to start in the last race, 
and then only five finished, one of 
which capsized twice, but was 
righted each time by her crew. 

Not the least exciting feature 
of the regatta was the tornado 
which hit many of the boats the 
Saturday prior to the opening 
race. Tune-up races had been 
held in a puffy, hot south wind, 
which blew so hard in the after- 
noon that only two out of nine A 
boats finished, and one of these 
under jib only. Motor boats 
credited with thirty miles per 
hour speed were unable at times 
to keep up with Harry Nye’s 
Applecart IIT, the winner of this 
trial race. 

The boats had searcely stowed 


| sail when the wind shifted to the 


northwest, and a_ cloudburst 
and tornado hit the harbor. 
While barns in the neighborhood 


| were being shattered by the wind, 


every boat at anchor either 
turned turtle or was blown 
ashore. Only boats tied to the 
pier escaped damage. Masts on 
the capsized boats were stuck 


| fifteen feet into the soft bottom; 


| 








some were broken, but the ma- 


| jority still held. All hands turned 


to and by nightfall the best part 
| of the fleet was right side up, al- 
though Sunday was a busy day 
for crews and boatbuilders. By 
Monday, new masts had been 
stepped and the fleet was ready 
for action. 

At the annual meeting of the 
Association, two important mat- 
ters were discussed along with 
the routine business. An im- 
portant change was made in the 
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Class E rules when it was voted 
to allow these boats three spin- 
nakers and a higher hoist for 
carrying a parachute spinnaker, 
Heretofore two extra sails has 
been the limit, but it was felt 
this advantageous change could 
be made without adding ma- 
terially to the cost of the boat. 

Much of the meeting was de- 
voted to a discussion of the new 
small class boat, a picture of 
which appeared in the August 
issue of YACHTING. Since then 
the Association has adopted its 
own design which is somewhat 
of a cross between the Comet 
and Snipe classes of the East, 
and varies only slightly from the 
Johnson X Class used in Minne- 
sota. The new design stresses 
simplicity and inexpensiveness 
to encourage youngsters to build 
their own boats at a cost under 
$100; but the boat will also meet 
any demands on speed, stability, 
and safety. Commodore O. L. 
Schmidt is keenly behind this 
one-design small class, and it is 
certain that this new fleet will be 
a reality on most of the member 
lakes next summer and that rac- 
ing will be under way. 

At the presentation of prizes, 
Dr. Schmidt was given a trophy 
in appreciation of the twenty 
years he has served as commo- 
dore. During these years he has 
seen the I.L.Y.A. grow from a 
small, poorly organized group of 
clubs into the outstanding body 
of inland sailors. In recent years 
the Inland Lake type of boat has 
been introduced into many new 
sections of the country, and a 
new organization, the Western 
Michigan Yachting Association, 
has developed to encourage In- 
land Lake sailing in that state. 
Much of this development has 
been due to the keen efforts and 
loyal work of Dr. Schmidt, and 
it is fitting that such service 
should not go unrewarded. 





oa skippers come into their own. Miss Kay Lilly (standing) won the Class 
C championship in “Black Rhythm,” while Miss Barbara Archer (left) 
and Miss Carol Lilly took second place in the class in “ Malola” 
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Repair ROTTED Parts 
with WOOD in cans 


Waterproof . . . Weatherproof . . . Dries to Hard, Permanent Wood 
Handles Like Putty .. . Will Not Crack or Crumble 


Owners of sailboats, power-boats, rowboats 
have turned to Plastic Wood to keep their 
crafts seaworthy and shipshape. 

Plastic Wood—the greatest boon to boat re- 
pairing—is waterproof, weatherproof, handles 


opportunity, drive in a few copper nails of 
suitable size, cover over nails with Plastic Wood 
—this will produce a stronger, permanent job. 

Plastic Wood will adhere permanently to any 
dry, clean surface—wood, metal, stone, tile, 





porcelain or glass 
—takes paint, lac- 
quer or varnish. 

Sold by ship 
chandlers, hard- 
ware and paint 


like putty and hardens into permanent wood. 
Can be sanded, planed, carved; holds nails, 
screws, even better than regular wood. It will 
not chip, crumble, splinter. 

Rotted parts can be easily salvaged with 
Plastic Wood. Usually the rotted part is cut 
away leaving the surface of the hole rough— __ stores. Comes in 
then work in Plastic Wood—if there is an ninedifferent colors. 


PLASTIC WOOD 
RECENT INSTALLATIONS 


OF THE 
KELVIN-WHITE 


Spherical Compass 


include all types of vessels. Pleasure and 
commercial craft; government and private 
owned; sail and power; large and small; 
all have a universal appreciation of the 
remarkable features of this modern spherical 
compass. Write for our folder and the 
endorsements of many users. 


KELVIN-WHITE COMPANY 


112 STATE ST., BOSTON * 38 WATER ST., NEW YORK 























e SERVICE 


COME TO FAIRHAVEN, 
MASS. FOR REPAIRS 


It is the center of the Yachting ac- 
tivity, located between Long Island 
Sound and Massachusetts Bay. Clear 
water, efficient railways, expert work- 
men, low prices, pleasant associa- 
tions. We are in this low priced 
district. 


CASEY BOAT BUILDING CO., INC. 


FAIRHAVEN, MASS. 








CASEY AUXILIARIES 


Always Up-to-date 
Constantly Improved 


We carry a good line of bronze 
hardware, stainless steel wire and 
general yacht equipment. 











There is economy in the use of the best seam 


compositions. Kuhls’ Elastic Seam Compositions 


have led in quality for more than forty years. 


KUHLS “<< COMPOSITIONS 


H. B. FRED. KUHLS, 65th Street & 3rd Avenue, Brooklyn, New York 
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IS SHE A SIPPER-- GULDER 
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If you double the speed of your motor you may get another 
half a mile or mile speed out of your boat . . . but what 
happens to fuel consumption? The secret of the success of 
Palmer Engines has been their ability to deliver the rated 
horsepowers at sane speeds. Palmer engines therefore are not 
only economical as to fuel and lubricant but require a min- 
imum of maintenance. Send 
for descriptive literature and 
learn about the wide range 
of the modern Palmer Line. 


Dealers in all important 
Coastal Cities 


PALMER BROS. ENGINES, Ine. 


4 Hathaway Road, Cos Cob, Conn. 














Preliminary overhauling for the yachting season is already underway. The 
schooner yacht SHEARWATER hauled out September 8, 1934. 

Going into Storage is easy. 

It is launching the yacht on the desired date with all small details fulfilled 
that counts. 


SHED YARD 


STORAGE 


PEIRCE & KILBURN, INC, FAIRHAVEN, MASS. 
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Read the Thrilling 
Account of the 


Earlier Races 


By the Editor of 
“YACHTING” 














THE AMERICA’S CUP RACES 


HERBERT L. STONE 


Editor of YACHTING 
New and Revised Edition. _I!lustrated from Photographs of the Yachts and Line Plates 


New York, 1930. Pub. at $3.50, Now 69¢ 
Add 12c postage East—20c West 


POSTAGE EXTRA OUTSIDE OF BOSTON 


YOUNG SEA OFFICER’S SHEET ANCHOR. By Darcy Lever. This new edition 
is a reprint, in all its entirety, of the first English edition of 1808. The illustrations are 
faithful reproductions of the original plates, showing with unusual clarity the com- 
plete rigging of a full-rigged ship. Indexed, together with a concise dictionary of sea 
terms. Boston, 1930. 


Pub. at $12.00. Now $5.78 — Add 20c post. East, 30c West 


ANSON’S VOYAGE AROUND THE WORLD. By Richard Walter, with an intro- 
duction by G. S. Laird Clowes. Illustrated with reproductions of 42 original plates and 
charts with additional portraits of Admiral Anson and other famous English seamen. 
Indexed. 8vo. Cloth. Boston, 1928. 


This Special Edition is limited to 1,500 copies for England and America, compiled from 
Papers and other material of Lord Anson. 


Pub. at $12.00. Now $3.87 — Add 20c post. East, 30c West 


VENTURESOME VOYAGES OF CAPTAIN VOSS. By Captain J. C. Voss, with an 
introduction by Weston Martyr. Illustrated with reproductions from photographs 
and a map showing routes of the voyages as end papers. Indexed. Boston, 1930. 


As tales of adventure at sea, this collection would be hard to beat. The voyage of the 
Tilikum, an Indian dugout canoe, is one of the most remarkable ever undertaken. 


Pub. at $2.00. Now 87c — Add 12c post. East, 20c West 


SHIPS AND SAILORS OF OLD SALEM. By Ralph D. Paine. A new edition illus- 
trated with portraits and reproductions of old prints. Indexed. Boston, 1927. 


The record of a brilliant era in American achievement. None of the builders of the 
Nation played a larger, more thrilling part than did the merchant explorers and fighting 
seamen of Old Salem. 


Pub. at $4.00. Now $1.97 — Add 15c post. East, 20c West 


FAIR WINDS AND FOUL. By Frederick Perry. Illustrated with authentic sail and 
deck plans and 9 sepia plates printed separately and tipped on dark gray mounts. 
8vo. Cloth. Boston, 1927. 


Pub. at $3.50. Now 88c — Add 12c post. East, 20c West 


NIMROD OF THE SEA. By William M. Davis. A new edition with an introduction 
by: John R. Spears. Illustrated with 31 full-page plates. 8vo. Cloth. Boston, 1926. 


One of the best books on the whale-fishery ever written, that has been out of print for 
years. 





Pub. at $3.00. Now 97c — Add 12c post. East, 20c West 


THE WESTERN OCEAN PACKETS. By Basi! Lubbock. Illustrated with reproduc- 
tions of oil paintings, lithographs and photographs. Logs, voyages and the record of 
the best Atlantic passages are in the appendices. Indexed. 8vo. Cloth. Boston, 1925. 


Pub. at $3.50. Now 87c —:Add 12c post. East, 20c West 
FROM THE FORECASTLE TO THE CABIN. By Captain Samuel Samuels, withan 


introduction by Ralph D. Paine. With 24 illustrations and frontispiece of author. 8vo. 
Cloth. Boston, 1926. 


Being the memoirs of Captain Samuels of the famous packet-ship ‘“‘ Dreadnought,” who 
ran away to sea at the age of eleven. Sailing around the world in a haunted ship is only 
one of many thrilling experiences related in this narrative. 


Pub. at $2.50. Now 87c — Add 12c post. East, 20c West 


CHARLES E. LAURIAT COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1872 
385 Washington St. BOSTON, MASS. 
| opp. Franklin St. Phone, HAN 1280 
61st Year of Our Catalogs — First Issue February, 1873 
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The Southern California Championships 


(Continued from page 46) 


in Angelita and Pierpont Davis 
in Santa Maria, was complicated 
by Edward Lampton whose re- 
conditioned Marin is a hot con- 
tender in this class. Although 
Lampton and Davis each took 
two firsts to Owen’s one, their 
general average was not so good, 
and Angelita again took the title 
and the King of Spain Trophy 
with 1144 points, Marin placing 
second with 10% and Santa 
Maria last with 8%, a disquali- 
fication cutting down Davis’s 
score. 

Mrs. M. H. Adamson’s Class 
R boat Pirate led in the half 
raters, ‘‘Ted”’ Geary at her tiller 
showing the way every day but 
one, and scoring 20 points. Sec- 
ond place went to Ben Weston in 
Silsby Spalding’s Debra, with 
16144. Commodore C. W. Stimp- 
son, of the Seattle Yacht Club, 
brought his newly purchased 
Live Yankee down to show up the 
Southerners, but somehow she 
was not so “live” as on her last 
appearance in these waters, so a 
third place with 8 points was the 


Commodore’s lot. Last place 
went to San Diego’sentry Friend- 
ship, with Ashley Brown at the 
helm, 5 points, a disqualification 
cutting him down after he had 
beaten the Live Yankee every 
day but one. 

Other championship _ titles 
were won as follows: Common 
Sense Class, ‘“‘No. 5,” Matt 
Walsh; E, F and G Class, Endy- 
mion, Donald W. Douglas; M 
and N Class, Patolita, Chas. D. 
Wiman; X and Y Class, Ocean 
Waif, George Johnson; P and Q 
Class, Thorobred, Matt Walsh; 
Skimmers, Fuzzy, Rose Passel. 
In the Arbitrary Handicap Class 
on the last day (for all the 
cruising classes), Patolita again 
stepped out in front under 
Charlie Wiman’s nice handling. 

The newly formed South Coast 
Corinthian Yacht Club, of Santa 
Monica, acted as host to the 
visitors, with Commodore Eu- 
gene Overton’s big schooner 
Dwyn Wen as flagship. The 
capable Race Committee was 
headed by James M. Webster 


That Four-Point Shift of Wind 


(Continued from page 42) 


near enough to extract the sweet 
juices of the shore breeze, but far 
enough to keep afloat and not be 
becalmed in the lee of the bluffs. 
I mean it would have been a nice 
calculation if we could have seen 
what we were doing. When we 
hauled up on a southerly air 
between Hortons and Duck 
Pond Point and found a quar- 
ter less two on the leadline, 
the initials D.N.F. burned them- 
selves into my consciousness and 
I squared away from there, de- 
termined to leave experimenta- 
tion for a less publicized occa- 
sion. 

Three-thirty saw us befogged 
and flat becalmed a little west of 
Mattituck. The watch changed, 
bringing P. L. and me on deck 
again with Lorna, who never 
leaves it, and I thought the situa- 
tion over. Although not supersti- 
tious, I have good reason to be 
judicious about whistling for 
wind. In the Spanish race six 
years ago I tried it and brought 
on a six-day easterly buster. I 
called the sleeping watch and 
asked if they were men of cour- 
age who could face disaster with 
equanimity. Both Phil and Lin- 
ton allowed they were. ‘‘Then 
here goes for a whistle,” said I. 
As the second blast left my lips 
the sails stirred and a wet east- 
erly came in. It never faltered 
from that moment until six hours 
later when we crossed the finish 


line on a gray, romping sea and 
under a gray, cloudwracked sky. 
No, I’m not superstitious. But 
I’m damned careful not to whistle 
unless I have a good crew with 
me. 

It was a swell race, com- 
pounded of head winds, spin- 
naker work, and calms. Eight 
competitors withdrew for reasons 
varying from too much wind to 
too little, and of these the Vae- 
ringer II hauled out because she 
towed a sinking catboat with 
three men aboard to shelter. Lilu 
finished first because her owner, 
Bob Moore, told me that if Hot- 
spur overtook her in the dark 
he’d shoot me. Also because she 
was sailed with such skill and 
speed by Moore and his crew of 
Huntington wildcats that she es- 
tablished a record for the course. 
The Commodore’s trophy for 
fastest time, and the first prize in 
Class A, went to Lilu. Cotton 
Blossom ITI, the ‘“‘Q”’ owned by 
Walter H. Wheeler, Jr., the only 
living American who has put 4 
three-inch shell through a British 
warship, did another lovely bit of 
work, not only taking first prize 
in Class B, but capturing the 
coveted Vineyard Trophy for the 
best corrected time in all classes. 
And Bally Hoo mopped up Class 
C with superb authority, seventh 
in actual and sixth in corrected 
order of finish for the fleet. //ol- 
spur finished last in her class as 
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EXTRA MONTHS OF SAFE SERVICE 


FOR MOORING LINES FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE 


ANCHOR WARP PLYMOUTH 
SHEET ROPER DECK MATS 
HALYARDS ROPE FENDERS 
RIGGING ROPE LADDERS 
DOCK LINES 


COP-PAINTED READY 


DINGHY LINES MOORING LINES 


PLYMOUTH CORDAGE COMPANY, North Plymouth, Mass. and Welland, Canada 


PLYMOUTH 


SHIP BRAND rs MANILA ROPE 


YOU CAN TRUST 


Sales Branches: 
New York Chicago 
Cleveland 
New Orleans 


Boston 
Baltimore 
San Francisco 






@ A helpful book “Rope for the 


THE ROPE Boatman” is yours for the asking 











ECKMAN CO. 


CIAL STREET, NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 


| ©. E. | 
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OF ¥ | 
CORRECT DESIGN 


DRIVING POWER 
LONG LIFE 





























OLUMBIAN 
\ BRONZE 
ropellers| 


Columbian driven boats outdistance all 
others while saving on fuel with more miles 
per gallon. Designed for every type of 
craft. Columbian Underwater Fittings are 
the choice of owners who insist on the 
finest equipment. Special department for 
repairs and reconditioning. 


Send for the Columbian Booklet 


COLUMBIAN BRONZE CORP. 
236 North Main St. Freeport, L. I., N. Y. 


Mery ber, Marine Propeller Manufacturers Association 















Red Wing THOROBRED Marine Engines 


GASOLINE AND 
FUEL OIL TYPES 


21 gasoline sizes 4 to 150 h.p. for 
all types of boats up to around 60 
feet; reliable, durable and highly 
efficient models backed by Red 
Wing’s 35 years of marine engine 
building experience and successful 
service throughout the world. 
Also 6 sizes of “Fuel-Oil” marine 
engines, 30 to 180 h.p. Write for 
literature, mentioning size of boat 
for fullest reply. 


RED WING MOTOR CO., RED WING, MINN. 


New York at 201 East 12th St. 
Dealers: + Boston at 1043 Commonwealth Ave. 
Philadelphia at 437 Arch St. 





Famous BB-Six 60-85 h.p. medium 
duty THOROBRED, same as used 
in Zane Grey fishing cruisers. Bore 
41% in., stroke 6 in. 
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ome south / 
Come to AMorida/ 
Come to STPETERSBURG 


Instead of storing your 
boat this Fall, stow your 
luggage aboard, up- 

anchor and head South 
to the warm waters and 
sunny, palm-fringed shores 
of Florida. . - Come to 
delightful St. Petersburg, 
ideal yachting center of the 
Gulf Coast. Here you will find 
spacious and clean yacht 
basins, an active and hospi- 
table Yacht Club, wonderful 
boating, all kinds of summer 
sport all the year—and a 
climate unexcelled. Make your 
plans now — and COME. For booklet, write to A. T. Deaderick, 
Secretary, Chamber of Commerce — 


Qe PETERSBU hG 


FLORIDA he Q lunshine Gity 
























GREEN 
PITOM PAINT 
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HAS NO EQUAL 
AS A PROTECTION AGAINST 


| DESTRUCTIVE TEREDOS 


AND AS A PREVENTIVE OF 
BORERS, BARNACLES and MARINE GROWTH 








| Lasts a long time and has a handsome and 
peculiar slippery finish. Invaluable for 
| cruising and racing yachts and launches. 
EMERALD AND LIGHT GREEN 

| All Double Strength 

| 


STEARNS-McKAY MFG. CO. Marblehead, Mass., U.S. A. 
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* * 
The 

waiiaabiidees: 
will be of 


special interest 
to Yachtsmen 





In lines, in luxury, the new super- 
ship NORMANDIE (79,280 tons), is 
more like a yacht than like the 
traditional ocean liner. 


She embodies radical refinements 
of design that you will find highly 
interesting. 

Watch for her first arrival in 
June, 1935, and meanwhile, why 
not talk to your travel agent about 
reserving passage on her next 
summer? 


Trench Line 


19 State Street, New York 








Bordeaux and Burgundy Wines 


People who knew fine wines 200 years 
ago specified “B&G”. And today they 
are still doing it ... whenever they are 
selecting their Claret, Sauternes, or 
Burgundy. For those two big letters... 
“BaG”...stand for the most exquisite 
wines that France produces! Send 25¢ 
for The Schenley Wine Book—Schenley 
Import Corporation, Room 571,18 West 
40th Street, New York. 





IMPORTATION 





BARTON & GUESTIER 
BORDEAUX, FRANCE 





This advertisement is aot intended to offer alcoholic 
beverages for sale or delivery in any state or com- 
munity wherein the sale or use thereof is unlawful. 





usual,* and I made the custom- 
ary apologies to my crew. 

On the way out when we were 
still hopeful I had said I thought 
the Bally Hoo would beat us be- 
cause she was faster and closer 
winded than Hotspur. But on the 
way home, when we sat on deck 
in the warm sunshine and chewed 
the fat, Phil Roosevelt offered a 
more comforting suggestion. He 
said that Bally Hoo is a famous 
example of a racing hull designed 
without figuring in the prismatic 
coefficient of the keel. He in- 
quired whether Linton had fig- 
ured the prismatic coefficient of 
the keel in designing Hotspur, 
and when Linton said he had I 
knew where to find my out. I 
haven’t the faintest shadow of a 
notion what a prismatic coeffi- 
cient is, but anybody with a 

* Associate Editor’s Flippant Note: 
See summary. A. F. L. 


grain of sense can see that there’s 
no use in hauling a boat before a 
race to scrub barnacles off her 
keel when the designer has 
festooned it with prisms that 
won’t wash off. 

So the next time I race I’ll ask 
for a set-up where prismatics are 
segregated from non-prismatics. 
Also I’m going to forget about 
that four-point shift, and in 
working to windward do the 
exact opposite of what I think is 
right. But I’m never going to 
alter my conviction on the ad- 
vantage and the solid satisfac- 
tion of racing a single-sticker. 
Fourteen yachts of twenty-one 
starters finished the third annual 
Vineyard race. Numbered in the 
first ten on corrected time were 
nine sloops and cutters and one 
yawl. The last four were schoon- 
ers. Maybe it wasn’t schooner 
weather. 


Crass A, Over 55’ To 75’ 


Elapsed Corrected 
Yacht Owner Time Time 
Tilu (C) Robert H. Moore 43:00:56 42:08:18 
Zingara (Sch) R. B. Baruch 60:37 :20 59:05:36 
Countess (Sch) J. R. Aron 61:52:21 60:42:03 
Mirage (C) Charles S. Weil 2 See 
Crass B, Over 42’ To 55’ 
Cotton Blossom II (C) Walter H. Wheeler, Jr. 45:15:05 42:00:56 
Venturon (S) W. M. Young 48:13:17 43:01 :22 
Alsumar (C) Philip LeBoutillier, Jr. 47:33:55 43:15:45 
Stormy Weather (Y) Philip LeBoutillier 47:58:45 45:39:12 
Jubilee (C) Gilbert Dunham 58:40:00 54:23:49 
Her ey (S) J. J. Benjamin 62:37:59 57:27:26 
Surprise (8) Lee Stanton 64:25:50 59:04:38 
Maud (Sch) Fred Comley 64:45:33 59:29:20 
Hopewell (Sch) Irving Raymond jt) ee 
Vaeringer II (C) Carroll Rheinstrom ae 
Crass C, Over 30’ To 42’ 

Bally Hoo (8) Arthur Bunnell 60:09:15 50:16:03 
Hotspur (C —, F. Loomis 64:07 :57 54:54:24 
Gilnockie (Sch) P.A.S ae nn, -. verb 
Grey Gull IT (Sch) Hugh M. Campbell  - viceske 
Tinker (S) Fred Sturgess, III see 
Myth II (Y) P. B. Huntington Se. 
Uldra (Y) Denis Puleston 6 


Stars Race on Narragansett Bay 
(Continued from page 65) 


water, who thrice won this 
Atlantic Coast title and was 
defending it; to Ben Comstock, 
former International Champion; 
to F. W. Robertson; Harkness 
Edwards, twice winner of the 
Mid-Winter Championship; and 
Joe Watkins. Possibly it was 
merely that the breaks were 
against them, but one thing cer- 
tain is that none of them were 
serious contenders and the newer 
element took center stage from 
the start. 

The Warwick Country Club 
was Star headquarters for the 
week and, with one exception, 
the series was favored with good 
weather. Friday brought a rain 
squall and high wind, and racing 
was called off for the day. Two 
races were, therefore, sailed on 
Saturday. There were no pro- 


tests throughout the week. The 
racing was keen and close and 
many finishes were asecond apart. 

Halsted’s victory means that 
the Atlantic Coast event will 
shift to Moriches Bay next year, 
where elaborate plans are al- 
ready under way to make the 
series an outstanding one. 

No account of this series on 
Narragansett Bay would be com- 
plete without at least a few 
words of praise for Bill Gidley, 
former crew of the old Rhody 
when she won the Internationals 
in 1926, and now Commodore 
of the Warwick C. C. Gidley 
and his working ‘mate, Jack 
Wood, ran the show. They 
turned the club over to the visi- 
tors and saw that everyone had a 


good time. 
G. W. ELpER 
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KATHERINE 
Marconi-Rigged New York Forty 
Owner: AUSTIN SMITHERS 


SAILS AWNINGS COVERS 
WIRE RIGGING 
WINTER COVERS 


HATHAWAY 
& REISER 


SAILMAKERS 


River Road Cos Cob, Conn. 
Telephone: GREENWICH 2620 














OUR HAND 
gNER LOST ITs 


"Me 


Cohacfer 


BREWERS 


SINCE 1842 





The Oldest Lager 


Brewers in the 
United States 


The F. & M. Schaefer Brewing Co. 
Brooklyn, New York 
Member Brewers’ Board of Trade a 
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WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. 
NEW HAVEN CONN., U. S, A. 


‘THE "MOST COMPLETELY MODERN DOUBLE GUN} 
a i —- —= | 
, | 


BRING THE SPELL 
SMALL 4244 °#£2SAFE | 


OF THE SEA 
44 INEXPENSIVE, 4 4 INTO YOUR HOME 


Scientifically, indirectly illumi- 
nated Port Hole picture frame | 
costs no more than an electric 
clock to operate. Serves as an 
ideal night light. (Hang on wall.) 
Fascinating aquatic scenes in a 
realistic setting, or use your own 
favorite photo. 




















C-VU Port Hole Picture Frame 
914” Diameter. $3.50 


THE PORT HOLE 
AQUARIUM 


An ideal setting for those scintillating | 
animated jewels called tropical fish. Sai 
Will endlessly delight and fascinate all | 
lovers of the sea. Truly a living picture 
of the sea. An ideal night light. 

Made of brass and aluminum, entirely 
glass lined. Hanging and standing types. 


C-VU PORT HOLE AQUARIUM 


4 Diameter, hanging type, $6.00 
91/”’ Diameter, standing type, $6.60 
ike Diameter, hanging type, $8.75 
16” Diameter, hanging type, $25.00 


RUSSELL J . PO ULI OT, | nc. At the better shops or your check to 
9666 East Jefferson Ave. Detroit, Mich. | BOBHILL, INC. 


230 Fifth Avenue New York City 
i : —$—$$<————————————————— ee — — SE 
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A GOOD MARINE BATTERY 


MADE STILL BETTER... 
WITH EXIDE MIPOR SEPARATORS 


A marine battery must be 
dependable—yet it must 
frequently operate under 
extremely adverse condi- 
tions. High operating tem- 
peratures are common. 
Down below, where engine 
heat may be excessive and 
ventilation poor, a battery 
needs endurance to deliver 
unfailing performance with 
economy. 


Exide -Ironclad Marine 
Batteries have made an ex- 
ceptional record under such 
conditions. And now, with 
the new Exide Mipor Sepa- 
rators, they offer further 
advantages at no increase 
in price. These separators 
are immune to the heat en- 
countered in a battery. They 
will not crack or deteriorate 
under operating conditions 
during the entire long life of 
an Exide-Ironclad Battery. 





IRONCLAD 


MARINE BATTERIES “ 


WITH EXIDE MIPOR SEPARATORS 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO., Phila. 


Exide 


Exide Mipor is vulcanized 
rubber, permeated with 
pores so numerous as to 
permit free diffusion of the 
electrolyte, and of such mi- 
croscopic size as to form a 
barrier to particles of active 
material. Battery life is pro- 
longed, and the overall cost 
of battery power is defi- 
nitely lowered. 


The new Exide Mipor 
Separators add still greater 
value to the exclusive Exide- 
Ironclad positive plate con- 
struction that has made 
these batteries famous. Used 
with the Exide Marine Float- 
ing Battery System, Exide- 
Ironclads offer special ad- 
vantages. Write for folder 
giving full details on Exide 
Mipor, the permanentstorage 
battery plate insulator. 


“Mipor” (Reg. U. S. Patent Office) is de- 
rived from the word “‘Microporous,”’ de- 
scriptive of its almost infinitesimal pores. 





The World’s Largest Manufacturers 
of Storage Batteries for Every Purpose 
Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 











This Swiss 27)4-footer makes 37.3 m.p.h. with her 225 h.p. Kermath Sea Wolf 


The Reduction 


Ts first of the new engines to be 
offered this fall by Kermath 
Manufacturing Company is the Sea 
King model with center line reduc- 
tion gear. The same engine, with di- 
rect drive, was announced last spring 
and is manufactured in two models, a 
medium duty machine developing 
120 hp. at 2000 r.p.m., and a high 
speed engine which is rated 150 hp. at 
2500 r.p.m. The Sea King is a 6-cyl- 
inder engine with L-head, and cylin- 
ders of 434” bore by 534” stroke, and 
the piston displacement is 520 cubic 
inches. The reduction gear brings the 
revolutions of the propeller shaft 
down to 1000 in the medium duty 
and 1200 in the high speed type. 

The two principal points of merit in 
the reduction gear, besides the usual 
advantages obtained by the lower 
revolutions and the increased ease of 
getting a propeller of efficient design, 
are its quietness in operation and the 
fact that the propeller shaft is in the 
same straight line as the crank shaft. 
Other features which have attracted 
favorable comment are the double 
reduction, the fact that the bearings 
of the internal gear are in the same 
plane with the gear teeth, the water 
jacketing, and the ease with which 
the unit may be assembled and dis- 
assembled. 

The straight line drive simplifies the 
boatbuilder’s problem and usually 
allows the power plant to be piaced 
lower in the boat than if the propeller 
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Gear Sea King 


shaft were below the crank shaft. 
Another advantage is that, in replac- 
ing an old motor with one of the new 
Sea Kings, no change need be made 
in the height of the engine bearers as 
far as the center line of shaft is con- 
cerned. 

When trains of internal gears are 
used, it is generally accepted that the 
less the amount of reduction per step, 
the quieter the gear will be. The 
double reduction used in the Ker- 
math gear makes its silent operation a 
conspicuous feature. Roller bearings 
also have their influence in reducing 
the noise, especially as these rollers 
are fitted to the outside shell of the 
internal gears and in line with the 
gear teeth. 

Water jacketing the unit is im- 
portant as it reduces the temperature 
of the oil. The reduction gear unit is 
lubricated by the same internal sys- 
tem that oils the engine itself. The 
mounting of the reduction gear makes 
it extremely accessible for inspection 
or service if necessary. 

Following the long established 
Kermath policy, this new model has 
gone through a long and grueling 
series of tests before being offered to 
the public. These tests not only in- 
clude the regular shop runs but actual 
service afloat in boats maintained for 
the purpose by the manufacturers. 
It is now in production so that the 
new model will be available for the 
season in the South. 


The Kermath Sea King 
with built-in reduction 
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For engine replacement or new construction it is well to con- 
sider Murray & Tregurtha 4- and 6-cyl. fuel-oil and gasoline 
marine engines. Write for complete information. 


MURRAY & TREGURTHA, 


NORTH QUINCY, MASS. 


INC. 






















| 18-INCH ‘Cr: 
| INCANDESCENT \eay<<s 


SEARCHLIGHTS 


SEARCHLIGHTS FOR ALL KINDS 
AND SIZES OF BOATS 





Catalog 1—Incandescent Searchlights. 
Catalog A—Arc Searchlights. 


Catalog F — Floodlights. 


THE CARLISLE & FINCH CO. “tsi 


CINCINNATI, O. 























PEEDOMET qd 3 


THE MOST ACCURATE MEANS OF MESSUAING 
NAUTICAL SPEED AND CHANCES OF SPEED - 


KENYON INSTRUMENT CO. 
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Guaranteed Performance 


F you're in the market for a dependable, economical marine 

engine — or a light plant for use afloat or ashore — let us tell 

you about the “U.S.” guarantee of performance that stands back 
of every saie. 


U. S. ELECTRIC LIGHT PLANTS — for boats and 
homes. A.C. and D.C., 350 wts. to 75 K.W. 


U. S. FALCON MARINE ENGINES — 1, 2, 4, 6-cyl. — 
5, 10, 26-46, 35, 45, 70, 80, 90 h.p. 























United States (7 Motors Corp; 
102A Nebraska St. EST. 1890 Oshkosh, Wis. 
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A PLEDGE 
TO BOAT OWNERS 


LEAMING white top sides 


that will not turn yellow 
and can stand plenty of scrub- 
bing without deteriorating. 


Varnished brightwork that will 
not turn gray, crack or chip off 
after exposure to hot sun and 
salt spray. 


International Yacht Paints have 
never failed to protect the 
beauty of finish on hulls and 
fittings, in the face of the most 
severe weather conditions. 


Send for our free color card 
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Paints 


International Paint Company. Inc. 
21 WEST ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


$$646666666646666666655 





